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DEVELOPMENT OF FINGER-LOCALIZATION 
CAPACITY IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Artuur L. Benton 
State University of lowa 


The ability to localize, either by pointing or naming, the fingers of one’s 
own hands or those of another person is a perceptual skill of some clinical 
interest because impairment in the ability is related to the presence of 
cerebral injury or disease in both adults and children. “Finger agnosia” 
as a consequence of cerebral pathology was first described by Gerstmann 
(5) in 1924. Further study by him as well as other workers! established 
the symptomatic significance of this rather distinctive behavioral deficit. 

Isolated impairment in finger-localization ability or, to use a term intro- 
duced by Strauss and Werner (6), in the appreciation of the “finger 
schema,” is not a frequent finding in adult patients with cerebral disease. 
This is not altogether surprising when it is realized that the responsible le- 
sion is almost invariably found to be in the dominant cerebral hemisphere. A 
frequent consequence of such a lesion is, of course, an aphasic disorder 
that is likely to interfere with the assessment of finger-localizing skill, a 
task which by its very nature involves some degree of symbol-understanding 
or symbolic response. Moreover, if a patient with gross sensory disturbances 
or profound impairment of the body-image is unable to localize his fingers, 
the deficit is not designated as a “finger-agnosia” because of the more basic 
disability. However, even when these factors are discounted, defective finger- 
localization, at least as conventionally measured, seems to be rather infre- 
quently encountered in brain-injured adults. — 

In contrast to the findings with adults, a significant proportion of brain- 
injured and defective children appear to show impairment in finger-locali- 
zation when their performances are compared with those of normal children 
of similar mental age. Thus, Benton, Hutcheon and Seymour (2) found 
in a preliminary study that four subjects (17 per cent) in a group of 23 


1See Critchley (4) for a review of the clinical literature since the publication of 
Gerstmann’s classic paper. 
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mentally defective adolescents with mental ages 9 to 11 years showed 
defective finger-localization.? 

This result raises the question as to whether finger-localization capacity 
may not have diagnostic significance with respect to the problem of brain 
injury in children. However, because of the small number of cases involved 
and the failure to match more precisely for mental age level in this initial 
study, the finding that a significant proportion of defective adolescents per- 
formed defectively (in relation to their mental ages) on this type of task can 
be regarded only as extremely tentative. It is evident that one prerequisite 
for assessing the clinical significance of performance is the establishment 
of some normative standards for children. This is the aim of the present 
study. 


ProcEDURE 


Subjects. The children examined were 158 Iowa City grade school 
pupils who were within the age range of 5 years, 6 months, to 9 years, 
5 months, and the IQ range of 85 to 115.3 


Test Battery. The finger localization task consisted of 50 items, eliciting 
three types of performance: 
A. With his hands visible to him, the child identifies single fingers 


which have been tactually stimulated with the end of a pencil; 10 trials each 
hand. 


B. With his hand hidden from his view, the child identifies single 
fingers which have been tactually stimulated; 10 trials each hand. 

C. With his hand hidden from his view, the child identifies pairs of 
fingers which have been subjected to simultaneous tactual stimulation; 
5 trials each hand. 


In order to eliminate the necessity (but not the possibility) for verbal 
responses on the part of the child, a model of the right or left hand, with 
the thumb and fingers numbered from 1 to 5, was placed before him. He 
was then told that he could identify the stimulated finger (or fingers) by 
naming it (“thumb,” “little finger,” “pinkie,” etc.), by indicating the 
number of the finger on the model or simply by pointing to it on the model. 

The arrangement for identification of fingers without the aid of vision 
is shown in Figure 1. A wooden box, from which the front and back sides 
had been removed and to the front side of which a curtain had been at- 
tached, was utilized. The child inserted his hand under the curtain of the 


2 “Defective” finger-localization is defined here as being below the score represented 
by the midpoint between the lowest and second lowest score made by a group of 24 
normal children within the chronological age range of 9 to 12 years. 

8 These children also served as subjects in a study of right-left discrimination which 
has been reported in this journal (7). This paper may be consulted for more detailed 
information regarding their personal and social characteristics. 
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front side while the experimenter stimulated individual fingers with a 
pencil through the open back side. The child would then name the finger 
touched or he would point to the corresponding finger on the model of the 
hand which rested on the top side of the box. This arrangement, which had 
been devised for an earlier study of stereognostic capacity in young children 
(3), was believed to be preferable to the usual procedure of having the 
child close his eyes since it eliminates the anxiety which might be engen- 
dered in some children if they were requested to close their eyes. 

Scoring was on an “all-or-none” basis, a credit of one point being given 
for each correct identification. On the ro trials involving simultaneous 
stimulation of two fingers, both fingers had to be identified correctly in 
order for the response to be counted as correct. 

Homogeneity, Retest Reliability and Stability. The internal consistency 
of the total test (50 items), as estimated by the corrected odd-even correla- 
tion coefficient, was found to be .91 in this sample of 158 cases. The cor- 
rected odd-even correlation coefficient for section A of the test (the 20 items 
covering identification of single fingers with the aid of vision) was also .gr. 
Section B (the 20 items covering identification of single fingers without 
the aid of vision) yielded a coefficient of .86. The same statistic for section 
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C (the 10 items covering identification of pairs of fingers) was .72. Correla- 
tion coefficients between the sections of the test were as follows: A and B, 
50; B and C, .52; A and C, .33. 

Retest reliability, as estimated by the correlation coefficient between 
equivalent forms of the test administered 20 minutes apart, was found 
to be .7o in a sample of 46 cases. Stability of performance over a period 
of time, as estimated by the correlation coefficient between equivalent forms 
of the test administered 10 weeks apart to a different sample of 25 cases, 
was .75. 


TABLE I 


MEAN SCORES FOR TOTAL TEST AND SUBTESTS AND PROPORTION 
OF CORRECT RESPONSES IN SUBTESTS 


Age Subtest Sections 
Level Total Test A B Cc 


6 years—Mean .... 34.88 17.67 13.48 3.73 
—SD. .... 5.84 88.4% 67.4% 37.3% 
7 years—Mean .... 40.10 19.32 16.46 4.32 
—S.D. .... 5.36 - 96.6% 82.3% 43.2% 
8 years—Mean .... 42.61 19.61 17.53 5.47 
—S.D. .... 4.08 98.0% 87.6% 54.7% 
9 years—Mean .... 44.62 19.85 18.59 6.26 
5 99.2% 92.9% 62.6% 


REsutts 


Chronological Age and Test Scores. Table 1 presents the means and 
standard deviations of the test scores for the several age groups. The 
statistics with respect to total test score, score on each section of the test and 
proportion of correct responses for each section are given. It will be noted 
that there is a progressive rise in both total and subtest scores in successive 
age groups. It will be further noted that, as would be expected, section A 
of the test, involving localization of single fingers with the aid of vision, 
is the easiest task and section C, involving localization of pairs of fingers 
without the aid of vision, is the most difficult. 

Sex Comparisons. Table 2 presents the total test scores for boys and 
girls in each age group. Since the number of cases were not proportional 
at the several age levels, a separate ¢ test for independent samples was run 
for each age level. It will be noted that none of the observed differences 
attained statistical significance. 
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TABLE 2 
SEX DIFFERENCES IN TOTAL SCORE 


Boys Girts 


S.D. Mean S.D. t P 


| 36.05 5.91 1.27 
38.63 6.14 41.36 4.19 1.64 


Normative Application. Since the ultimate purpose of these normative 
observations is to establish a basis for clinical interpretation of performance, 
tentative critical scores, below which a performance might be considered to 
be “defective” or “pathologically poor,” were computed for each age level. 
These critical scores are defined as the midpoint between the lowest and 
second lowest score in each group. Table 3 presents these scores together 
with the number and proportion of children at each age whose perform- 
ances were below this level. It will be seen that only a single child in each 
group is involved and that the proportion of cases scoring below the cri- 
terion is close to the 2.5 per cent level. 


Discussion 


The normative observations show a progressive development of finger- 
localizing skill through the age range of 6 to 9 years. The performance 
level of the 6-year-old children is considerably above chance expectations, 
indicating that these skills are already in process of development before 
that age. At the other extreme, incomplete data on 10-year-old children, 
which are not presented in this study, show a performance level somewhat 
above that of the 9-year-old group but also definitely below the average 
adult level (1). It is evident that the localization skills involved do not 
attain maturity until late childhood, perhaps at the age of 11 or 12 years. 


TABLE 3 
CRITICAL SCORES AT EACH AGE LEVEL 


4 
Age Level 
Age Level Score N % 2 
22 1 25 
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Thus additional observations on 4- to 5-year-old children and 10- to 12-year- 
old children are required to fill in the normative picture. 

Comparison of performance on the three sections of the test indicates 
that localization of single fingers with the aid of vision is the easiest task 
and localization of pairs of fingers without the aid of vision is the most difh- 
cult. On the other hand, localization of single fingers without the aid of 
vision is only slightly more difficult than localization with visual guidance. 
Thus, deprivation of vision does not seem to impose an important handicap 
for the normal child in this age range. 

The tentative critical scores which have been presented are designed 
as a guide to clinical interpretation. Obviously, the normative data per se 
do not necessarily indicate that low scores possess pathological implications. 
However, our clinical observations on defective and brain-injured children, 
as yet unpublished, suggest that poor performance is in fact predictive of 
cerebral injury or disease in children of this age. 
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THE EFFECT OF STIMULUS NAMING ON THE 
DISCRIMINATION LEARNING OF KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN * 


Maurice S. ScHAEFFER and R. Geryuoy 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station 


In recent years the accumulation of experimental evidence on the role 
of verbalization in learning has accelerated. Nevertheless, it may well be 
that the only study of the effects of concurrent verbalization on a child’s 
learning of a discrimination is the one reported by Pyles (9) in the 1932 
issue of Child Development. Certainly, a recent comment concerning these 
effects cites only this study as a reference (6). Since recent investigations 
of discrimination learning (4) have stimulated some revisions in views 
concerning the processes underlying it (1, 7), a review of Pyles’ investiga- 
tion seems in order. Factors which, in 1932, may have been characterized 
as affecting discrimination learning may do this in many different ways 
and the appropriateness of “verbalization” as an explanation of learning 
differences may depend upon the conditions under which these differences 
are observed. 

Pyles instructed young children to see if they could find under which 
of five nonsense figures a toy was hidden. One group was told that the 
figures had nonsense names and were encouraged to verbalize these names 


1 This investigation was supported by a research grant (M-658) from the National 
Institutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Service. 


The data of the first part of this study were presented in a paper to the Western Psy- 
chological Association convention at Long Beach, California, in April, 1954. 
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during the experiment, while another group had no names for the stimuli. 
(A third group was given a series of five common animals but these results 
need not concern us.) After a child achieved a criterion of four successive 
first choice successes (“‘correction” method was used throughout the experi- 
ment), he was presented with a new series of nonsense figures under the 
other naming condition. Pyles found that the children who had names 
for the stimuli learned the first discrimination faster than those who had not 
and that the direction of the difference held consistent for the second prob- 
lem although its magnitude decreased greatly. While she commented that 
“the solution of the problem . . . is dependent on the child’s realizing that 
the toy is always under the same object, and his being able to recognize 
the ‘correct’ object as such” (9, p. 110), Pyles preferred to attribute the effect 
of verbalization solely to increased recognizability of the correct object “as 
a result of the differential auditory and proprioceptive stimuli previously 
received in the naming of that object” (9, p. 112). 

The following experiments were carried out for the purpose of deciding 
between Pyles’ hypothesis and an alternative hypothesis, i.e., that the func- 
tion of hearing (and saying) the same name whenever the reward toy was 
found (once each “trial”) was to facilitate the child’s realization that the toy 
was always under the same object. In other words, the alternative hypothesis 
contends that the naming conditions were effective in producing a discrim- 
ination set rather than in affecting the discriminability of the stimuli in- 
volved. Regardless of the merits of either hypothesis, the results should 


serve to increase our knowledge of the role of verbalization in learning, a 
matter of great concern to psychologists in general. 


ExperiMENT 


If the discriminability of stimuli is affected by the presence or absence 
of names for them, instructions as to the nature of the task might be ex- 
pected to emphasize this difference. That this is so is evident if we consider 
that a discrimination problem may involve two stages: one in which the 
discrimination set is acquired and another in which the differentiation of 
stimuli is perfected.* Since names are expected to affect learning scores by 
shortening the time required for the latter stage, elimination of score varia- 
bility attendant upon inter-subject differences in discrimination set acquisi- 
tion should make more precise a test of the effects of namii.g on the discrim- 
inability of stimuli. Furthermore, if this effect is a function “of the differen- 
tial auditory and proprioceptive stimuli previously received in the naming 


2 This is, probably, an oversimptification of discrimination learning. Nevertheless, for 
our purposes, discrimination sets can be regarded as composites of all aspects of discrim- 
ination learning except the differentiation of stimuli, i.e., all aspects which could be 
“pre-solved” for articulate organisms through instructions. 
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of that object,” dissimilar names should be better stimulus differentiators 


than similar names. 

On the other hand, if the effect of names is to facilitate discrimination 
set acquisition, instructions should obviate this effect and named and un- 
named groups should not differ in time required to solve a discrimination. 


Procedure 


Forty-five kindergarten children were tested on a discrimination prob- 
lem involving a choice among four simultaneously presented wooden cubes. 
The cubes were 2 inches square by 1% inches high and were hollowed out 
at the bottom so they could be set over a marble. Each cube was painted 
“green” with one of four mixtures involving different proportions of green 
and white flat paints. The mixtures went from 80 per cent green to 20 per 
cent green in steps of 20 per cent. After painting, the cubes were given a 
coat of clear shellac. 

The subjects were randomly assigned to the six groups possible when 
three experimental conditions are present at both sex levels. One subject in 
each group failed to learn the problem in 120 trials and the remaining 39 
subjects were distributed as shown in Table I. 

The children were told they were going to play a game in which they 
were to learn to find the block under which a marble would always be hid- 
den. They were specifically instructed that this was not a guessing game 
and that they could get a marble each time if they paid attention and tried 
to remember what the correct block looked like. The blocks were then 
lined up and E pointed to a block and said, “The marble will always be 
under this block.” 

A screen was interposed between E and S, the blocks were shifted and 
the correct block “baited.” Ss were given 30 trials a day for four days or 
until they achieved a criterion of five or six successive correct responses, 
whichever was necessary to assure learning at the .05 level. The position of 
the correct block was varied from trial to trial according to a predetermined 
random sequence which was the same for each child tested. Non-correction 
method was used throughout the experiment. After each correct choice, S 
was told to look at that block carefully because he would want to pick it 
again and after each incorrect choice he was cautioned not to pick that block 
again because it would never have a marble under it. 

The groups with the named stimuli were told the name of the correct 


block before the first trial and the names of all the blocks just following 


3 When the probability of a correct choice by chance is .25, Grant (3) indicates that 
five or more successive correct choices in 73 trials, and six or more in 284 trials, occur 
by chance less than five times in 100. Actually, since this experiment is defined in terms 
of 120 trials, five successive correct choices may not indicate learning beyond the .10 
confidence level since Ss who “succeeded” early in the experiment may have missed the 
sixth (not given) trial and may not have chosen correctly six successive times before the 
end of the experiment. 
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the first trial. They were also told the name of the correct stimulus after 


each trial on which they chose correctly but couldn’t tell E the name of the 
chosen block. After an incorrect choice, S was told the name of the chosen 


block. The names were as follows: for the “dissimilar” group, Baba, Susu, 
Jeejee, Lowlow; for the “similar” group, Mobee, Modee, Mogee (hard “g”), 


Momee.* 


TABLE 1 
MEAN TRIAL (M,) AND ERROR (M,) SCORES FOR EXPERIMENT I 


NAMING CONDITIONS 
No Similar Dissimilar 


M, N M Me N M M, 


7 A2ZD 25.6 7 40.6 25.6 6 232° 443 37.4 222 


7 51.9 326 6 29.3 14.7 6 39.2 22.3 40.7 23.7 
14 46.9 29.1 13 35.4 205 12 337 183 39.0 22.8 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF SQUARE ROOTS OF SCORES OF EXPERIMENT I* 


Source af Corrected Mean Square F-ratio 


1 10.52 (14.06) 2.98 (3.83) 

1 0.20 (033) <1 (<1) 

1 0.69 ( 0.32) <i (<1) 

2 302 (491) <1 (134) 
3.53 ( 3.67) 


* The first set of figures in each row refers to trials. The second set (those in paren- 
theses) refers to errors. 


Results 


The results are summarized in Tables 1 and 2. The raw scores for trials 
and errors showed a tendency toward heterogeneity of variance and corre- 
lations between cell means and variances, therefore a square-root transforma- 
tion was performed and the resulting scores analyzed. This transformation 
resulted in Bartlett’s chi squares smaller, for trials and errors, than those 
necessary for significance at the .50 level. The disproportionality of cell 


# All children in the named groups knew the name of the correct block before they 


began critical trials. This is not to say, however, that the children could correctly match 
this name and block before these trials. It appeared, rather, that they soon learned 
“Mobee” was correct and then had to learn to find him. 
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numbers was corrected for, using the method suggested by Snedecor (10) 
with interaction negligible. The two degrees of freedom associated with 
treatments have been broken down into one expressing the variation be- 
tween “names” and “no names” and one expressing the variation between 
the two naming conditions (similar vs. dissimilar). 

None of the F-ratios was significant at the .05 level although those be- 
tween “names” and “no names” exceed the 2.86 required for significance 
at the .10 level for both trials and errors. 


EXPERIMENT II 


The variablity of children’s learning being as large as it is, it seemed 
advisable to retest the hypothesis concerning the effects of naming on the 
discriminability of stimuli. For this experiment, some changes were intro- 
duced. Only two groups were used, a “dissimilar names” group and a “no 
names” group. Sex was dropped as a classification device since it showed no 
correlation with learning scores. On every fifth trial a child was allowed 
to choose until he found the marble. This allowed all children to get some 
marbles and was attempted as a means of maintaining motivation in slow 
learners. Furthermore, on the non-correction trials which resulted in errors, 


E picked up the correct block so that the child could see the marble beneath. 


This latter procedure was expected to speed-up learning and, also, to give 


the “names” group an opportunity to associate the correct block with its 
name on every trial. In addition to the above, the blocks were repainted so 


that the differences between them were slightly greater (subjective estimate 
of adults) than the differences which were discriminated in Experiment I. 


Procedure 

Thirty-three kindergarten children were tested on a discrimination prob- 
lem involving four wooden cubes. The cubes were as described in Experi- 
ment I except that they were repainted so as to make them more discrim- 
inable from one another than those used in that experiment. Ss were ran- 
domly assigned to two groups which differed according to whether the 
stimuli were presented to them as “named” (14 Ss) or “un-named” (19 Ss). 
The children were instructed as in Experiment I. 

Ss were given 30 trials a day for three days or until they achieved a cri- 
terion of six successive correct responses.5 The position of the correct block 
was varied from trial to trial according to a predetermined random sequence 
which was the same for each child tested. On the first trial of each day and 
on every fifth trial thereafter, a correction method was used in which S 
was encouraged to try again until he found the marble. On all other trials 


5 According to Grant (3) this indicates learning at the .05 level or better even if all 
trials after the criterion were responded to randomly. See footnote 3. 
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the non-correction method was used but S was informed, after each incor- 
rect choice, which block he should have picked. On the “correction” trials, 
Ss of the “names” group were told that “(Name) never has it, try another” 
until they located the marble whence they were told “That’s right. (Name) 
always has it.” They were also told this when they chose correctly on the 
“non-correction” trials. When, on these latter trials, they chose incorrectly, 
they were told “(Name) never has it” and were shown the correct stimulus 
and told “(Name) has it. (Name) always has it.” No attempt was made 
to elicit spontaneous verbalizations of the name of the correct stimulus 
although it was obvious that most, if not all, of the children knew the 
correct name before they could consistently select the correct block (see 
again Footnote 4). 

Ss of the “no names” group were treated as above but the words “this 
one” or “that one” were substituted for the names of the blocks. 


TABLE 3 
MEAN TRIAL (M;) AND ERROR (M,) SCORES FOR EXPERIMENT II 


Treatment Condition N 


18 
13 
31 


ANALYSIS OF RAW SCORES OF EXPERIMENT II* 


Source df Corrected Mean Square F-ratio 


1 369.0 (141.0) (<1) 
333.5 (163.7) 


* The first set of figures in each row refers to trials. The second set (those in paren- 
theses) refers to errors. 


Results 

One subject in each group failed to learn the problem in go trials. The 
mean numbers of trials and errors for the remaining 31 subjects are shown 
in Table 3. Apparently the modifications introduced made the problem 
easier. Since neither F for heterogeneity of variance was significant beyond 
the .40 level, raw trial and error scores were analyzed. The results of these 
analyses are shown in Table 4. The F-ratios did not approach the value re- 
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quired for significance at the .05 level. Furthermore, the fact that the sample 
differences favored the “no names” group supports our conclusion that the 
trends observed in Experiment I were due to chance. 


ExperiMEnT III 


The results of Experiments I and II provide no justification for the 
rejection of a null hypothesis concerning the effects of naming on the dis- 
criminability of stimuli. The following experiment was performed to in- 
vestigate the possibility that the naming of stimuli or, rather, the saying of 
these names throughout an experiment, might provide “instructions” which 
facilitate the acquisition of a discrimination set. In other words, the ques- 
tion is: Can uninstructed subjects infer the non-guessing nature of a dis- 
crimination problem from the consistent correlation of the same name with 
each rewarded response? If names can serve this function, we could account 
for results such as Pyles’ in a manner which would not require an effect 
of naming on the discriminability of stimuli, a requirement which would 
conflict with the obtained results of Experiments I and II. 


Procedure 


Thirty-one kindergarten children were tested on the same problem, and 
in the same manner, as described in Experiment II with the following ex- 
ceptions: (@) Instructions were as follows: “One of these blocks has a marble 
under it. See if you can find the marble.” (4) References to “always,” 
“never,” etc., were deleted from all comments concerning those blocks 
which had or didn’t have marbles under them. 

The 16 Ss in the “names” group and the 15 in the “no names” group 
were given 30 trials a day for three days or until they achieved a criterion 
of six successive correct responses (see again Footnote 5). 


Results 


No child in the “no names” group learned the problem or showed any 
signs of realizing it was other than a guessing problem. Eleven of the chil- 
dren in the “names” group behaved in a similar fashion. Five children in 
the “names” group learned the problem (mean trials to criterion, 36.8; mean 
errors, 22.0). 

For the 11 non-learners in the “names” group the mean number of 
errors was 63.6, and for the 15 non-learners of the “no names” group the 
mean number of errors was 65.4. The ¢-ratio of this difference is less than 
one. On the other hand, the probability of getting five learners from 16 in 
one group, and none from 15 in another, if both groups are from the same 
super-group, is less than .o5. As computed by Fisher’s direct method (2), 
this probability comes out to be just greater than .043. 

When the five learners of Experiment III are compared with the com- 
bined groups of Experiment II, the F-ratio of 3.35 for errors is significant 
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for 1 and 33 degrees of freedom beyond the .10 level, and the F-ratio of 4.92 
for trials, 1 and 33 degrees of freedom, is significant beyond the .05 level. 
This might indicate that names are not completely satisfactory as instruc- 
tional surrogates even where they are effective in promoting learning. 


Discussion 


To evaluate properly the implications of the results of the three reported 
experiments, we must first specifically remark their limitations. In no sense 
can they be regarded as tests of the “Acquired Distinctiveness of Cues” 
hypotheses (8) in which context most of the recent research concerned 
with “verbalization and learning” has been performed. Miller’s formulation 
deals with the facilitation of discrimination learning subsequent to the 
learning of an original discrimination, whereas our studies involve simul- 
taneously present tasks. Nevertheless, Pyles felt that the auditory and pro- 
prioceptive stimulation involved in hearing and saying names for stimuli 
was an effective “differentiator” even before the subject “knew” the object’s 
name and this might be regarded as an extension of the formulation. With 
respect to this extension, our results must be regarded as negative. 

Hunter’s (6) expectation that “verbalizers” might solve discrimination 
problems more rapidly than “non-verbalizers” must be regarded as ill-ad- 
vised if he was basing it on Pyles’ study. We find no support for any con- 
tention that saying a name effectively influences the manner in which a 
‘discrimination is learned. This is not to say, of course, that, under certain 
conditions, verbalization might not be correlated with such an effect. If 
such a correlation was found, however, it would have to be accounted for 
in some manner other than by regarding the direct stimulational effect of 
the name as an auxiliary stimulus. 

From another point of view our results can be regarded as an extension 
of the range of effects of verbalization upon learning, at least in the age 
group with which we dealt. Under the conditions of our experiments, the 
experimenter was provided with a weapon for intruding upon the atten- 
tion of a subject and “forcing” him to recognize the constant character of 
the correct stimulus. Whether this effect of naming is general and might be 
expected to appear at other age levels may be a function of the presence and 
tenacity of guessing sets at these levels. 

A general implication of our studies relates to the conditions under 
which what Hebb (5) might call “identity” is acquired by a stimulus. This 
acquisition does not seem to proceed automatically but requires a set on 
the part of the subject to identify, or discriminate, a stimulus. Usually, 
identification of a stimulus is not the issue in discrimination learning studies 
since @ priori “discriminable” stimuli are employed. Simultaneous discrim- 
inations in general make little demands upon the subject because it is a 
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rare instance (the problems used by us are examples) when “contrast 
effects,” etc., are of sufficient magnitude to make discrimination a problem. 

There is no doubt that further experimentation is necessary to clarify 
even such minor aspects of the effects of verbalization on learning as we 
have guessed at. This has not been attempted here because it has been de- 
cided that our experimental “game” is not suited to the precise answering 
of the questions involved. Further studies are now in progress. 


SUMMARY 


Three experiments were performed to test the contention of Pyles (9) 
that “naming” influenced discrimination learning by providing auditory and 
proprioceptive stimulation which facilitated differentiation of the stimuli. 
In the first, three groups of children were compared when one was pre- 
sented with no names for the stimuli, another with similar names, and a 
third with dissimilar names. No significant differences were observed. The 
second experiment was a repeat of the first with only two groups, a “no 
names” and a “dissimilar names” group, compared. Again no differences 
were found. Thése two experiments differed from Pyles’ in that complete 
instructions as to the nature of the problem were given whereas she only 
told her subjects that one of the stimuli was covering a toy without men- 
tioning that it was always the same stimulus. The third experiment was 
a repeat of the second without the instructions. In this case (essentially a 
repeat of Pyles’ study), a significant difference between the two groups was 
| found in favor of the one which worked with names. The data were in- 
| terpreted as indicating that names served to facilitate the acquisition of 
the discrimination set without which solution did not occur but that when 
instructions obviated the need for this set to be acquired during the experi- 
ment, naming had no function. 
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MEASURING THE POTENTIAL INTERPLAY OF 
FORCES WITHIN THE FAMILY 
DURING TREATMENT 


Ertka CHANCE 
Child Study Center, Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia 


PRoBLEM 


We believe that difficult, painful, or faulty interpersonal relations con- 
stitute the core of the problems presented by our patient-families. We be- 
liee that these interpersonal relations and the changes they undergo in the 
course of treatment are worthy of careful study. The work of Freedman, 
Leary and Ossorio (4) represents an approach to the systematic study of 
interpersonal relations applied to the verbalizations of adult patients. It 
provided a starting point for this writer in developing a method for classi- 
fying the verbalizations of families in child guidance treatment. To our 
knowledge, no previous attempts have been made to apply a systematic 
method of classification to the phenomena observed in the treatment of 
families, nor has such a method been used for a comparison of the inter- 
personal functioning of mother, father and child. The goal of this study 
is to make such comparisons at predetermined time intervals in the course 
of treatment. This should enable us to state quantitatively, not only the 


1 This study has been conducted under grant M-830 from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, U.S.P.H. Service. The collection of research data and case material was 
made possible through the cooperation of the clinical staff of the Child Study Center, 
under the direction of Norman Nixon, M.D. We are greatly indebted to Dr. Lee J. 
Cronbach, University of Illinois, and to Dr. Frederic M. Lord, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, New Jersey, for help and advice in the quantitative analysis of the data. 
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kind of social relationships characteristic of each member of a family at 
any one time, but also the changes which those relationships might undergo. 
Such a quantitative description will help us to see the individual and his 
unique pattern of response in the light of the family-group where similarities 
and differences between individual members can be understood as the very 
essence of that which holds it together. If all members of a family func- 
tioned identically in interpersonal relationships, the family as such would 
not exist. We assume rather that there is a subtle balance of likenesses and 
differences which results in more or less close familial relationships and 
varying degrees of differentiation of function. Such an assumption underlies 
the discussions by Freud (5) and Levy (6) of the mother’s perception of 
the child as an extension of herself and by Erikson (3) when he talks of 
the development of a sense of identity (in contrast to role diffusion). 

The research problem was first the development of a quantitative meth- 
od for describing our patient families in terms of their interpersonal ex- 
perience, and second the testing of a number of hypotheses by means of 
this method. The first task was to choose the basic dimensions in terms of 
which the interpersonal relations of each patient could be described. Freud 
(5) in his “Instincts and Their Vicissitudes” provided the model for the 
classification of relationships shown in Figure 1, which illustrates his com- 
ment concerning the antithesis of loving. First there is the antithesis of 
loving — hating; secondly there is loving-being loved, the transformation 
from active to passive. Thus Figure 1 shows the two dimensions of love - 
hate and activity — passivity. 


Dictate, Dominate, Boss Direct, Lead, Control Kindly 
Rebel, Boast, Show Off 


‘NEGATIVE ACTIVE POSITIVE ACTIVE 
RELATIONSHIPS RELATIONSHIPS 
Leve, Praise, 


Pasoively Crilical, Unappreciative, Loves to be praised, Appr: 
Resentful Loves to be liked 


NEGATIVE PASSIVE POSITIVE PASSIVE 


RELATIONSHIPS RELATIONSHIPS 
g. Resist Passively Cooperate, Conciliatf, Agree 


ind, Accuse 
Apologetic, Self Criti Retreating 
Cowed into Obedience, 


Obeying a Feared Authority, 
Submitting 


Ficurz 1—The categories of interpersonal relations used in analysis of inter- 
view material and for Q sort cards. 
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In applying this classification to the verbalization of our patient families, 
we wished to describe each patient’s self-experience in relation to others 
(akin to Freud’s polarity of subject - object). We were particularly inter- 
ested in classifying not only the kind of role patterns in terms of which 
the patient described himself and the child, but also in the affective tone 
which accompanied the description of an interpersonal experience, i.c., its 
acceptance or its rejection. Classification in terms of self-acceptance or rejec- 
tion of interpersonal experience gave us a measure of the extent to which 
hostility was turned upon the self or the child. Simultaneous acceptance or 
rejection of the same interpersonal experience served as an indicator of 
conflict. The method for deriving scores from transcripts of treatment ses- 
sions is described in Appendix I. 

We shall confine ourselves to a report on findings for 34 families at the 
beginning of therapy. A report on changes during the treatment of these 
families together with an exploratory study of some counter-transference 
factors will be available at a later date. 

The application of exact quantitative methods to treatment material is 
in its infancy. The chief value of this study must lie in exploring such 
possibilities. The findings in this paper should, therefore, be regarded as 
tentative and applicable to this research sample only. 


Tue Researcu SETTING 


The Children’s and Adolescent’s Unit, which is a part of the Child 
Study Center, Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, in Philadelphia, began 
functioning in July, 1948. It provided direct, intensive out-patient treatment 
for children and adolescents aged 6 to 18, who are referred because of be- 
havior and personality problems. During the initial evaluation period, a 
social worker sees the child’s mother for one to three sessions and the 
father for at least one session, if the father is in the picture. A children’s 
psychiatrist sees the child in two sessions, during one of which he performs 
a psychiatric physical examination to gain firsthand impressions of the 
child’s physical condition, his body image, knowledge of sex differences, 
etc. A psychologist tests each child. The diagnostic studies end with a 
staff planning conference and, subsequently, the integration conference 
with both parents and the staff team participating. If the staff believes the 
child can be helped and if the parents, as well as the child, appear ready 
for therapy, the case is accepted for treatment. Usually the child and his 
mother are seen once a week for an indefinite period (the average number 
of treatment sessions is somewhere between 20 and 30 since the emphasis 
is on relatively brief psychotherapy). The father also is included in indi- 
vidual and/or group sessions whenever this seems feasible. In selected cases 
both parents are seen together in joint therapeutic sessions. 
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TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RESEARCH SAMPLE AND THE 139 INTACT 
FAMILIES WHO APPLIED FOR THERAPY 


Income Professional Duration of Chief Complaints 
$3-5,000 $5,000+ Occupation 6-23 mos. 24+ mos. 


Total Intact 
ili 61% 27% 15% 27% 8% 


Sample 62% 29% 29% 12% 56% 


SUBJECTS 


The 34 families who served as subjects in this study were selected from 


the intake of the Children’s and Adolescent’s Unit on the basis of the 


following criteria: 


qd). The family must be (a) Intact; that is, a family in which the child- 
patient is living with his parents. This excludes step-children, adopted chil- 
dren, children in foster homes; also families in which the father is only 
home on week-ends, (%) New to therapy; that is, one which has not ex- 


perienced a previous treatment relationship based on weekly sessions at a 
child guidance clinic. (2) A treatment case is defined as a family in which 
it is likely that at least two members (one parent and the child-patient) will 
attend for a minimum of 12 sessions. This shall exclude cases in which 
the treatment problem is one of mental defect, organic involvement, or 
psychosis in either the father, the mother or the child. 


Only those families in which the child-patient’s age fell between 6 and 13 
years at the time of application were included in the sample. All but six 
of our child-patients were boys. 

For the purpose of this report we were concerned with differences be- 
tween the total of 139 intact families that made application to the Center, 
and the 34 families that entered therapy and served as research cases. Such 
a comparison was necessary if we wished to determine to what extent the 
research sample was representative of all intact families who applied to the 
clinic. Since the crucial phenomena under investigation in this study are 
interpersonal relationships, we felt that socio-economic status as indicated 
by income and proportion of professionals in the sample would be impor- 
tant criteria for comparison. In addition, any study of change might well be 
affected by the extent to which the research subjects had shown chronicity 
of maladjustment. The main differences between the two groups are shown 


in Table 1. 


2In the course of the study it was revealed that one ad the fammilics i in our sample had 
previously attended another clinic for 12 weeks. 
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This table shows that while the two groups have comparable earnings, 
the research sample contains twice as many “professional” families as the 
entire group of intact families. It also shows that, according to the history 
given by the parents, the research sample contains patients whose problems 
are of longer duration and probably greater chronicity than the entire group 
of intact families. Space will not permit a detailed analysis of the chief 
complaints about their children which these families reported when they 
first came to the Center. The complaint patterns in the research sample 
and the entire group of intact families were somewhat similar and focussed 
on disturbances of personality and relationship. Behavior directed against 
other people in the environment was the most frequent complaint; next most 
frequent were complaints concerning emotional instability (“He is insecure, 
moody, impulsive, etc.”). School difficulties ranked next to emotional insta- 


bility. Problems concerning intake, elimination and sleep were fewer in 
number. 


PROCEDURE 


In order to obtain a representative sample of each patient-family’s behav- 
ior in therapy, we arbitrarily selected the child’s third, sixteenth and thirtieth 
treatment sessions as time points for data collection. At these times, inter- 
views with the father, the mother and the child were electrically recorded 
(a procedure to which most patients agreed quite readily). Mothers and 
children in each of the families in our sample were seen at weekly intervals 
so that the time of the third treatment session for the child coincided with 
that for the mother. Nine fathers in the sample were seen in treatment 
once a week at the beginning of therapy, while the remaining fathers were 
seen individually at less frequent intervals. 

It was assumed that, given a good relation with his therapist, each 
individual would feel relatively free to describe himself and his child, his 
problems and conflicts, in these treatment sessions despite the restraints and 
restrictions imposed on such communication by the mores of the culture. 
Interviews were made comparable by using a semi-structured technique 
based on an outline covering each individual’s functioning in relation to 
others (see Appendix II). 

Immediately after the Audograph-recorded interview, the father and the 
mother were asked by the investigator to describe themselves by means of 
a Q card sort (see Appendix III). This situation contrasted with the treat- 
ment sessions in several respects. It represented a formal relation with a 
stranger, a “test-situation” in which rules had to be observed and in which 
only test items could be used for self-description. Where a parent showed 
conflict in the treatment situation, it was expected that this would be 
covered up or compensated for in his description of himself. Thus, self- 
description in the Q sort was considered an expression of the individual's 
social facade and expected to differ from the self-description in treatment 
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insofar as he did not need this defense in therapy. Self- and child description 
in therapy and in the parent’s Q sort were made comparable by classifying 
material in terms of 20 categories of interpersonal relations shown above 
(Figure 1). In addition, each use of a category in the treatment session was 
rated for implied approval or rejection of the self and the child. This 
method of analyzing recorded interviews was utilized in a previous study 
where its reliability was demonstrated (1). However, since the present 


report is concerned with subjects who show some psychopathology, relia- 
bility tests were repeated. We again found high correlations between two 


independent raters’ in applying the classification of 20 scores shown in 
Figure 1 to the three most difficult transcripts (71 = .92, rz == .94, 73 


== .93). In each of the three transcripts we also tested agreement between 
the raters as to whether a statement implied self-acceptance or self-rejection. 


We found that we were able to obtain good rater agreement in this area. 
This method of analysis permits quantitative description of father, 


mother and child and was expected to contribute to our clinical under- 
standing as follows: 


_L. The pattern of roles in terms of which the father, the mother or the 
child describes himself in the treatment interviews can be described in terms 
of the proportion of his scores devoted to one of the 20 categories. 


2. The family constellation which results when the role patterns in terms 
of which each member of the family describes himself can be compared 
with one another. This enables us to describe the family in terms of hier- 
archies: i.e, who is the most aggressive, the most passive, the most giving 
in the family, etc. 


3. The following can be used as conflict-indicators: 

a. The extent to which an individual describes himself and the child 
in treatment in terms of roles which are culturally inappropriate. 

b. Self-rejection or the proportion of the total score used in self- 
description which is devoted to implied rejection of the self. 

. Child rejection or the proportion of the total statements about the 
child which describes him in terms of characteristics which are im- 
plied to be undesirable. 


. Inconsistency in self-evaluation with respect to specific kinds of 
relations. Thus a parent might say “I give the child everything, 
maybe I spoil him.” Such ambivalence may predominate in areas 
where he has difficulties in relation to others or in some specific 
social roles such as “Attacking others,” “Conforming,” etc. Here 
we will account for three aspects of inconsistency in self-evaluation: 
the extent to which inconsistency pervades the 20 categories in 
terms of which the individual is described; the degree of ambiv- 
alence as represented by the ratio of self-accepting to self-rejecting 
statements for any one category, and lastly, the extent to which 
inconsistency in self-evaluation occurs more frequently in some 
categories than in others, 


8 The writer wishes to thank Mrs. Lillian S. Berg for her assistance in acting as co-rater. 
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4. The following are used as indicators of the parent’s defense mecha- 
nisms. 

a. Discrepancy between the role pattern as analyzed from the indi- 
vidual’s self-description in the treatment session and in the Q 
self sort which gives us his social facade. Thus parents (except in 
special circumstances) are expected to overrate their positive 
friendly relations to others and to underestimate their own hos- 
tility in the defense-arousing Q sort situation. 

Where ambivalence or inconsistency of self-evaluation has been 
shown in respect to a specific area, the individual may deny that 
area as descriptive of him, and show reduced scores for this cate- 


gory on the Q self sort. This represents the defense mechanism 
of denial. 

. Lastly, defensive mechanisms were considered to be present where- 
ever we found “undue” similarity or discrepancy between the 
parent’s self-description and his description of the child. Excessive 
similarity between self- and child description in areas which 
were conflict-laden for the parent was considered illustrative of 
projection. Excessive discrepancy between the parent’s self-descrip- 
tion and his description of the child was held to represent denial 
of those characteristics in the child which might impede the ful- 


fillment of the parent’s neurotic wishes. 


For the purpose of this presentation we will report our findings for the 
first phase of the project and describe the general trends in our sample at 


the time of the third treatment session. A report on changes will be given 


in a later paper. 


Resuts* 


In presenting our findings about the 34 family units> who served as 
research subjects, we are most concerned with testing out exact quantita- 
tive methods for describing the patient families in terms of their role pat- 
tern, their conflicts and their defenses. We hope to raise questions on these 
three levels rather than to provide answers. 


Self Description in Therapy 

It will be recalled that the scores describing the role pattern of the 
father, the mother and the child are based on the analysis of the transcribed 
treatment sessions as shown in Appendix I. These scores represent the 
proportion of statements an individual makes about himself for the 20 
categories of interpersonal relationships shown in Figure 1. Insofar as an 
individual talks more about himself as “one who hates” than “one who 


4 The writer wishes to express her thanks and appreciation to Mr. Stuart E. Atkinson 
for his help in the statistical analysis of the material. 

5 Since three fathers and one mother were not available for interview at the time of the 
child’s third treatment session, findings referring to relationships between the scores of the 
father, the mother and the child in each family unit are based on a sample of 30 families. 
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loves,” his score for the category of hating, attacking, criticizing will be the 
larger and we might say that he shows more preoccupation with that 
category. However, we can not assume that hating and loving are equally 
well measured by the proportion of statements the individual devotes to 
each. It may be easier to achieve a given score on loving than on hating. 
A discussion of one individual’s role pattern would ignore the existence of 
such differences between the 20 categories which constitute our instrument. 
This difficulty does not arise when we compare two groups of individuals; 
e.g., fathers and mothers. 


TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN SCORES FOR SELF-DESCRIPTION IN THE 


THIRD TREATMENT SESSION FOR FATHERS, MOTHERS 
AND CHILD PATIENTS IN 30 FAMILIES 


Positive Active Positive Passive Negative Active Negative Passive 


CHILD 


FATHER 


te 0.32 


re-. 
t= 1.14 2.90 


. 
27.0] Ms=22,5|M=16.9 | M=31.2 |M=28.0|M=34.6 | 17.4 M=16.6 [M =22.0| | M=24. 3 |M= 32.5 | Mz 26.9 
SD= 12.2 | SD= 7.3 9.4 |SD=11.9 |SD=10, 8 |SDx12.5 | SD=11.0SD= 7.4 [SD=12.6 | SD=13.4 |SD=11.1 |SD=12.4 


* Significant at the .05 level. ** Significant at the .01 level. 


[Where F was significant, ¢ was tested for significance with reduced degrees of freedom 
as suggested by Edwards (2).] 


In describing the role patterns for the families in our sample, we will 
first examine similarities and differences between husbands and wives, 
fathers and children, and mothers and children. Such comparisons are 
based on differences between the mean scores for each group as shown in 
Table 2. 

It is clear that fathers tend to be more preoccupied with friendly relation- 
ships than mothers. We note that the fathers tend to have more variable 
scores than the mothers. This difference is significant at the .05 level for the 
two areas involving active relations and is a reminder that generalizations 
about characteristic score patterns for the father are more difficult than for 
the mother. Table 2 shows that whereas the husbands tend to score higher 
on friendly relationships than their wives, significant differences between 
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marital partners occur in the area of negative passive relationships only. 
There we found that the mothers tend to be more preoccupied with feelings 
of resentment, complaints, accusations, etc., than the fathers. This differ- 
ence is significant at the .o1 level. While mothers as a group tend to score 
Ahigher than the fathers in this area, we also found a significant tendency 
for relatively high-scoring husbands to have high-scoring wives. A correla- 
tion of r = .50 on negative passive relations was obtained for marital part- 
ners, significant at the .05 level. Husbands and wives show least difference 
‘in their scores for active expression of hostility. 


TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY OF LARGEST ABSOLUTE SCORE DIFFERENCE FOR EACH OF 
30 FAMILIES IN THE THIRD TREATMENT SESSION 


Area of Relationship Father vs. Mother Father vs.Child Mother vs. Child 


Positive Active ........... 10 14 6 
Positive Passive ........... 9 6 14* 
Negative Active .......... 5 16 9 


Negative Passive ......... 9 11 10 


* One tie. 


Concerning differences between the mothers and their children we 
found sharply marked differentiations in all areas of relationships. So far 
as positive passive relations are concerned, children score significantly 
higher than mothers. However, an inverse relation was demonstrated: the 
more dependent, conforming and cooperative the child, the less so the 
mother, and vice versa. A correlation of r== —.51 between mothers and 
their children was found, significant at the .or level. 

In comparing the father’s and the child’s self-description, we found they 
differed significantly in the area of positive active relations only. The least 
marked differences occurred for positive and negative passive relations. 

We will discuss the implication of these findings in relation to culturally 
accepted norms when we turn to a description of our clients’ conflicts. 

The results described above are of interest, but do not, strictly speaking, 
meet the problem of describing the family constellation. Such a description 
must take simultaneous account si the relative score-position of the father, 
the mother and the child in each family. For this purpose we described 
each family in terms of the absolute difference which separates the scores 
of father, mother and child from each other. This difference can be thought 
of as a measure of differentiation in the family. We can ask ourselves be- 
tween which members of each family do the largest score differences oc- 
cur. The frequency distribution for the largest score differences within 
each of the families are given in Table 3. This gives us information of a 
different kind than the comparisons of two groups as shown in Table 2. 
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The largest absolute score difference occurs most frequently between 
father and child although we obtained a significant ¢ for score differences 
between father and child only in the area of positive active relations. When 
we explored the score differences for each of the four quadrants we found 
that father and child tended to show most differentiation in those families 
where husband and wife showed least differentiation. This relationship 
was significant by sign test for positive active areas at the .05 level and for 
negative active areas between .o1 and .05. If we speculate on the “effect” 
of lack of differentiation between husband and wife in the area of active 
participation in relationships, our findings suggest that in these cases the 
father differentiates himself in his activity pattern through contrast with 
the child. The mother on the other hand becomes more like the child. 

We were interested in trying to determine what in the family constel- 
lation might account for a child having high scores on positive active rela- 
tions. When the children’s self-description scores for positive active relations 
were arranged in rank order, we found that those children whose scores 
fell above the median were also those whose fathers had a higher score than 
their mothers on all friendly positive categories. This relation was tested 
by x? and was significant at the .05 level. It permits several interpretations: 
On the one hand, the relationship may be due to the fact that a friendly 
father figure gives the child a better chance of developing active positive 
relations to the environment. On the other hand, it is possible that therapy 
with a male psychiatrist (all but one of our child psychiatrists were men) 
offered more freedom to be friendly to those children whose fathers were 
more positively oriented than their mothers. Since only six of the 34 children 
in our sample are girls, these results may also be related to the fact that 
boys might identify more with a friendly father figure. 

Conflict 

We are limiting ourselves to the concept of conflict as a process which 
arises from incongruity of the organism in relation to external or intrinsic 
forces. We assume the existence of a circular relationship: conflict arising 
from external sources will engender or enhance intrinsic conflict and vice 
versa. Therapy aims at cutting through this vicious circle. 

In considering conflict as arising from incongruity with external forces, 
we wanted to focus on culturally unacceptable role patterns. We were first 
concerned to determine what roles might be acceptable to our parent popu- 
lation. Two male and two female members of the clinical staff were asked 
to rank the 20 categories shown in Figure 1 according to “how acceptable 
they might be to fathers and mothers attending the clinic.” We found that 
the staff’s pooled acceptability ranking of the 20 categories for fathers and 
mothers showed a high rank difference correlation (rho = .83) and there- 
fore proceeded to establish a combined scale of “acceptability” for fathers 
and mothers. We computed the mean scores for self-description in treat- 
ment by fathers and by mothers for each of the 20 categories. Here too we 
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found a high correlation (r == .88). Thus the high degree of similarity in 
role patterns between men and women predicted by the therapists was 
substantiated. We then asked ourselves to what extent the role pattern of 
our parent population differed from the therapists’ estimate of what might 
be acceptable to them. The difference is shown in Figure 2 and gave us a 
correlation of rho = .28. The greatest discrepancies between the therapists’ 
acceptability estimate and the patients’ score pattern occur for the cate- 
gories of hating, resenting, complaining and giving support to others. The 
next greatest discrepancies occur in giving help, competing and teaching. 


Lead Give Love Cooperate Admire Boss Compete Hate Complain Retreat 


“Acceptability” rank (from 1, most, to 20, least acceptable). 
—-—-- “Preoccupation” rank (rank based on mean score of category for self-description 
in treatment from 1, highest mean score, to 20, lowest mean score). 


Figure 2—Discrepancies between the therapist’s estimate of “How accept- 
able a category might be” and the mean category score for self-descrip- 
tion in the third treatment session. (The scores for fathers and mothers 

are pooled.) 


Since the therapists were asked to estimate what was acceptable to our 
patients, it might be argued that the resulting scale of values would be 
deviant from the role pattern accepted in our culture at large. This is already 
suggested by the high degree of correlation between acceptability scores 
for men and women. 

If we were to formulate our own hunches about the acceptability of 
roles in the culture at large, our findings as shown in Table 2 appear incon- 
gruous with culture norms and the values emerging from folklore in the 
following areas: We would expect the scores for the father to show a sig- 
nificant difference in the area of activity, the father having the highest 
scores in the family. The sample does show a trend in this direction but 
the fathers’ activity scores are significantly more variable than the mothers’. 
We would expect significant differences in the area of positive passive rela- 
tions with the mothers’ score showing a greater tendency to preoccupation 
with liking to be liked, depending, conforming, conciliating and admiring. 
Our results show a trend in the opposite direction, suggesting a pathogenic 
‘role reversal. In the area of active expression of hostility, we would expect 
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the fathers’ scores to be dominant. Our findings for a comparison of fathers 
and mothers, as well as for the whole family constellation, show the nega- 
tive active area as the one where marital partners score most alike. While 
there is role differentiation in the scores for the negative passive group of 
relations, the mother has the highest scores in this area and, bent on com- 
plaining, she may well have provided the driving force which has propelled 
the family into the clinic. 

The culture demands that the mother be accepting of her child and 
the norms in this respect are more stringent for her than for the father. 
It will be recalled that the proportion of the total statements by the parent 
about the child which implies “undesirable” characteristics constitutes our 
measure of “child rejection.” We found that the mother tends to reject 
the child more than the father, significant at the .05 level by sign test. 

The phenomenon of child rejection represents the transition point be- 
tween our discussion of conflict as related to culturally inappropriate role 
patterns on the one hand, and conflict intrinsic to the parent’s own per- 
sonality on the other. In examining our data for indications of intrinsic 
personality conflict, we will first describe findings concerned with outright 
self-rejection. Self-rejection scores for fathers and mothers were computed 
by determining what proportion of the total statements describing the self 
implied “undesirable” interpersonal relations with others. We found a 
tendency for women to have higher self-rejection scores than men (t= 
1.65), with a low correlation between marital partners (r == .24). We were 
interested in describing the areas in which parents tended to show outright 
self-rejection most frequently. We computed the frequency with which 
men and women showed outright self-rejection for any of the 20 categories 
of relationships. Frequencies were tested for significant differences by means 
of the sign test. We found that both men and women reject themselves 
in hostile roles more frequently than in positive relations. Women tend to 
reject themselves more than men in positive passive relations. These findings 
were significant at the .o5 level and are, of course, contrary to our above 
mentioned assumptions about culturally acceptable role patterns. We would 
expect well-adjusted mothers to be more accepting of themselves in positive 
passive roles than the fathers. 

Next we examined intrinsic conflict defined as inconsistency in self- 
evaluation (simultaneous self-acceptance and rejection) in respect to the 
same role category. It will be recalled that we were interested in three 
aspects of the phenomenon of inconsistency in self-evaluation for a given 
role. We wanted to know how pervasive of all 20 categories such inconsist- 
ency might be. We wanted to know how severe the discomfort arising from 
simultaneous self-acceptance and rejection might be. Lastly we wanted to 
know whether ambivalence as represented by inconsistency of self-evalua- 
tion tended to occur more frequently in some areas than in others and 
whether fathers and mothers differed in this respect. 
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We were first concerned with the extent to which this kind of conflict 
pervaded all 20 categories of relationships. Individuals were, therefore, each 
given a score denoting the number of categories on which they showed 
inconsistency in self-evaluation. We found that the mothers with a mean 
score of 4.9 tended to show inconsistency for a larger number of categories 
than the fathers who had a mean score of 3.9. The difference approached 
significance at the .05 level (¢ for correlated means obtained was 1.92. For 
significance at the .05 level the required ¢ is 2.04). We found a tendency 
for marital partners to be equally inconsistent (r == .35). 

Secondly, we wanted to determine whether men and women differed in 
the severity of the conflict arising from inconsistency in self evaluation. It 
will have been noted that this phenomenon is akin to the clinical concept 
of ambivalence towards the self as the object of feelings. If the balance 
of accepting and rejecting statements by an individual in any one category 
approaches equality, ambivalence was held to be high and conflict severe. 
If self-accepting statements greatly outweighed self-rejecting statements for 
any role category, ambivalence was held to be low and conflict less severe. 
For the purpose of this study, we arbitrarily divided the proportions ob- 
tained for the ratio of each individual’s self-accepting to self-rejecting scores 
for each category into those which represented high and low ratios. Ratios 
from .o1 to 3.4 were held to represent relatively high ambivalence. If the 
ratio of an individual’s self-accepting to self-rejecting scores for a category 
was larger than 3.5, he was considered to have low ambivalence. We found 
that women show high ambivalence in positive and negative active relations 
more frequently than men. Both men and women show low ambivalence 
more frequently in the area of positive passive relations. These relation- 
ships were tested by sign test and found significant at the .05 level. 

In view of the fact that men and women showed differences in degree 
of ambivalence for active areas of relationship, we needed to ascertain 
whether conflict of this kind occurred more frequently for women than 
men in certain categories. When we examined conflict incidence for the 
20 categories, we found that men and women tend to find them equally 
conflict-laden (r == .89). However, the only area in which both husband 
and wife agree in finding it conflict-laden was that concerned with active 
expression of hostility. Here the sign test showed a relationship significant 
at the .05 level. 

Lastly, we wanted to know whether our patients were more preoccupied 
in treatment with those areas in which conflict occurred frequently than 
with conflict-free relations. We tested this hypothesis by using the mean 
scores for self-description in each of the 20 categories as our measure of 
“preoccupation.” When we compared frequencies of inconsistency in self- 
evaluation obtained for each category with the mean scores denoting pre- 
occupation, we found a correlation of r== .57, significant at the .05 level 
and suggesting that ambivalence and preoccupation are related phenomena. 
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However, it might be argued that this relation was found because individ- 
uals who are much preoccupied with a category (i.e., have high scores) 
tend to have a better chance of implying its undesirability. This argument 
assumes a correlation between the mean scores of self-accepting and self- 
rejecting statements for each category. That such a relationship does not 
hold true was demonstrated by y? which is significant beyond the .oo1 
level. In comparing the obtained proportion of self-rejecting to self-accepting 
statements for each category with the proportion which could have been 
expected by chance, we found that the differences between the expected 
and the obtained values could be arranged in rank order. A rank of 1 was 
assigned to the largest positive difference and the largest negative difference 
was given a rank of 20. When this rank order was compared with the 
mean scores for each category describing preoccupation, a rho of .41 was 
obtained. This indicates that categories which have high preoccupation 
scores tend to have a low proportion of self-rejecting statements while cat- 
gories which have low preoccupation scores tend to have a high proportion 
of self-rejecting statements. It follows that while ambivalence is related to 
preoccupation, self-rejection is not so related. 

It is possible that the relation between ambivalence and preoccupation 
is induced by therapists who encouraged critical self-examination. It may 
also be due to the individual’s striving to clarify conflicting feelings in the 
confiding situation of treatment. Our findings in the following section 
will demonstrate that these same individuals show very different responses 
in conflict-laden areas when they are placed in a defense-arousing situation. 


Defenses 


We expected to find discrepancy between the role pattern for self-descrip- 
tion in treatment and the defense-arousing situation of the Q self sort. 
We first demonstrated the fact that these two kinds of self-description 
differed by correlating each individual’s scores for positive active, posi- 
tive passive, negative active and negative passive relations in treatment 
with his scores on the self sort. Because the self sort scores showed a skewed 
distribution, tau was used as a measure of correlation and our findings are 
shown in Table 4. 

The fact that self-description in treatment and in the self sort are not 
related was established for women in that none of the four correlations 
reached significance. In the case of the men, however, we found that, while 
the two positive areas of relationship gave nonsignificant results, the hostile 
areas showed significant relationships. Men showed similarity between 
self-description in treatment and self sort in the negative passive area which 
was significant at the .or level (tau obtained = .47). Their scores in the 
area of active expression of hostility in treatment showed an inverse rela- 
tion to their self sort scores. A tau of —.23 was obtained which is signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE 4 
CORRELATION (tau) BETWEEN SELF-DESCRIPTION AND Q SELF SORT 


Mothers 


Positive Active Relations 

Negative Active Relations 
Negative Passive Relations ...................-. 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


One might well speculate as to the factors which account for the dif- 
ference in response between men and women. One possible explanation may 
lie in the fact that only nine of the fathers had been seen at weekly intervals 
in individua] therapy, whereas all the mothers had attended for treatment 
once a week, Thus the men might find the treatment session more defense- 
arousing than the women. In that case, one would expect the fathers’ self- 
description in treatment to show more similarity to their self sort scores 
than the mothers’. 

In our introductory discussion we claimed that the Q self sort scores 
would reveal defensive processes. We expected to find evidence for two 
kinds of defense mechanisms: Introjection of culturally-accepted values 
and denial of conflict. In order to test the hypothesis that the self sort 
scores show introjection of culturally acceptable role patterns, we compared 
the therapists’ estimate of “what might be acceptable” to the average self 
sort scores for each category. A rho of .go confirmed our hypothesis that 
self-description in the defense-arousing situation is equivalent to presenta- 
tion of a social facade (see Figure 3). Furthermore, we expected that this 
facade would represent an enhancement of positive scores and a reduction 
of hostile scores when they were compared with the average for each 
category obtained in treatment. Findings shown in Figure 4 demonstrate 
this relationship which can also be expressed as an r of .27. 

Concerning the defense mechanism of denial, we expected the self sort 
scores on conflict-laden categories (where an individual had shown simul- 
taneous self-acceptance and rejection in treatment) to receive lower scores 
than non-conflicted categories. It will be recalled that this process represents 
a response in the opposite direction from that shown in treatment where 
frequency of conflict was associated with high preoccupation. We found an 
overall tendency for conflicted individuals to produce lower scores than 
unconflicted individuals in each of the 20 categories which was significant 
by sign test at the .05 level. The frequency with which individuals showed 
conflict in a category gave us a measure of what one might call conflict- 
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Lead Give Love ey Admire Boss Compete Hate Complain Retreat 


“Acceptability” rank (from 1, most, to 20, least acceptable). 
—-—-—-— Rank of average self sort scores (from 1, highest, to 20, lowest). 


Ficure 3—Similarity between the therapists’ estimate of how acceptable a 
role might be to parents at this clinic and the scores for self-description 
in the defense-arousing situation of the self sort. 


Give Love Cooperate Admire Boss Compete Hate Complain Retreat 
Rank k Teach Support Appreciate Trust Conform Rebel Punish Resent Distrust Submit 


—— Rank in treatment from 20, highest, to 1, lowest average score. 
——-—-— Rank in self sort from 20, highest, to 1, lowest average score. 


Ficure 4—Relationship between self-description in the confiding situation 
of treatment and the defense-arousing situation of the Q self sort. 
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charge for a given interpersonal experience. The proportion of conflicted 
individuals who produced scores which fell below the median of all scores 
for a given category gave us a measure of the extent to which individuals 
in the sample experienced the need to “deny” that the conflict-laden relation 
was characteristic of them. When we compared the frequency with which 
individuals showed conflict on any category (conflict charge) in positive 
relations and the extent to which “denial” took place, we found an inverse 
relationship. A correlation of r—= —.64 suggests that the need to deny 
conflict-laden characteristics is greater where the conflict is more unusual. 
This relationship is illustrated in Figure 5, which also shows that hostile 
relations do not follow this pattern. 


Tendency to Denial of Conflict 
(Horizontal Axis) 
Per Cent 
Oretreat 


Per Cent 


Conflict Charge of Category 
(Vertical Axis) 
FicurE 5—Relationship between conflict-charge of a category (frequency of 
conflict incidence in the sample) and tendency to deny conflict (frequen- 
cy of conflicted individuals assigning themselves low self sort scores). 


We then turned to an examination of the data covering self-description 
and child description in treatment with a view to finding evidence of 
defensive processes. Freud (5), Levy (6) and others have described the 
relation between mother and child in maladjusted families in terms of 
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defensive identification and we were interested in determining to what 
extent the parent tended to project his own score pattern on to the child, 
or to what extent he might feel compelled to deny existing similarities. 
When we compared self-description and child description, we feund a 
correlation of r == .42 for the father in the area of negative active relations, 
which approaches significance at the .05 level. It might be argued that this 
correlation is not due to the projection of the fathers’ hostility on to the 
child, but that high-scoring fathers do in fact tend to have high-scoring 
children. Such an objection appears unwarranted when we recall that a 
correlation of r == —.o8 between the fathers’ self-description and the child’s 
self-description was obtained for the negative active area of relationships. 
Concerning the mothers, we found a correlation of r= .58 between self- 
description and their description of the child in the area of positive active 
relations, which is significant at the .o1 level and contrasts with a correlation 
of r== —.02 for the corresponding relation between the self-descriptions 
of mother and child. 

These findings suggest that parents tend to use active relationships for 
projection and defensive identification with the child. In the area of positive 
passive relations we found a process at work for mothers which may also 
serve defensive purposes. While comparison of the mothers’ and their 
children’s self-description scores gives an r== —.51 which is significant 
at the .o1 level, the correlation between the mothers’ self-description and 
their description of the children is zero. We wonder whether the mother, 


in describing herself and the child in the treatment session, can not permit 
herself to acknowledge a relationship which would imply similarity of 
positive dependent needs. Since insight into and acceptance of the relation 
between self- and other-perception is one of the chief goals in psychotherapy, 
we will be interested to examine these phenomena at a later stage in therapy 
and test for changes. 


Summary AND Discussion 


Methodological Considerations 


The chief goal of this study lies in exploring a quantitative method for 
describing the father, the mother and the child in terms of verbalizations 
about their experience in relation to others. Interpretation of the scores we 
derived from the transcripts must, however, be extremely cautious. We have 
referred to these findings as patterns of self- or child description. They are 
scores based on statements referring to the self or the child in relation to 
others and do not necessarily represent “conscious” attributes of the self, 
nor can we make any assumptions about their validity outside the frame 
of reference of the recorded treatment session. We can merely conclude 
that high scores in certain categories tend to denote much preoccupation 


with the self in these areas of relationship and ability to talk about them. 
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The limitation of this method, so far as application to the individual is 
concerned, was pointed out in the discussion preceding our report on self- 
description in treatment. We have arbitrarily used the frequencies of state- 
ments about interpersonal relations in each category, weighted by the in- 
tensity (1, 2, or 3) with which they seem to be expressed, as the data on 
which the transformation into percentages (or proportions) were based. 
For this reason it is misleading, explicitly or implicitly, to make inter- 
category comparisons with the goal in view of ascertaining whether pre- 
occupation is greater in one category than another. To put it more con- 
cretely and for the purpose of simplified illustration, let us assume we have 
a number of verbatim therapeutic interviews which we have scored “love” 
or “hate.” If a patient is scored as producing 80 per cent love and 20 per 
cent hate, there is temptation to consider he is more preoccupied with love 
than with hate, particularly since the units used are “equal” in the nu- 
merical systems from which they are derived. However, this assumption 
of unit equality obtains only for the system from which it is derived, and 
carried over to another purpose, i.e., inter-category comparisons, it is arbi- 
trary and has no intrinsic equality in units. An extension of this investiga- 
tion to test for true “preoccupation” of the individual by means of two or 
more measurements on the same person, or standardization from category 
to category for a group of persons would be desirable. In reference to our 
illustration, by either of the above procedures we might ascertain that the 
true proportions (or “preoccupations with”) love and hate are respectively 
60 and 4o. Only with this information would we be justified in claiming 
that our patient, according to the single measurement, is more preoccupied 
with love than with hate. 

Our reason for not apologizing for our use of percentages, based on the 
weighted frequencies, with the subsequent arbitrariness, is simple. We do 
not feel that at this time sufficient data has been accumulated to make pos- 
sible reliable inter-category unit equations. 

The semistructured interview technique was effective for fathers and 
| mothers in that no significant omissions occurred for any of the topics 
} listed in our outline. Individuals undoubtedly varied in their preoccupation 
with—and their readiness to talk about—such topics as work relations, 
early familial background, sex relations, etc. The scores do not reflect these 
variations and an analysis of more extensive data would be required to 
throw light on questions in this area. The use of semistructured interview 
techniques with children presented greater difficulty since children are less 
verbal, and disturbed children frequently appear to have given up attempts 
to communicate their feelings to others. In one case a child refused to talk 
altogether and in four other cases fantasy was so profuse that it was neces- 
sary to abandon all hope of deciding which of the many fantasy figures 
represented the child’s self. In these cases all interpersonal experiences were 
classified. The score patterns showed no appreciable difference from the 
remaining 29 cases and were, therefore, included in our findings. 
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The fact that transcript scores were made comparable by expressing the 
raw score for each of the 20 categories as a proportion of the total state- 
ments about the self or the child eliminated differences between talkative 
patients and those who were more parsimonious in their verbal productions. 
It would be of interest to extend the scope of this project to a study of verbal 
productivity and affectual tone. High verbal productivity might be related 
to a number of factors such as sex, education, or the kind of illness from 
which a patient suffers. The relation between productivity and such factors 
may well not be linear. Thus one might test the hypothesis “That obsessive 
compulsive patients will tend to be either hyper-productive in the number 
of interpersonal statements produced in therapy—or highly parsimonious 
in their verbalizations about interpersonal experience.” 

Concerning the reliability of this method for transcript analysis, agree- 
ment between two independent raters in applying our classification of 
interpersonal relations has already been demonstrated. Further study ap- 
pers necessary in order to determine whether we can obtain rater agreement 
on what constitutes an interpersonal statement and on the extent to which 
individuals show consistency in scores for the five categories which define 
each of the four main dimensions (positive active, positive passive, negative 
active and negative passive relations). Lastly it will be necessary for an 
evaluation of change over time, to determine what can be considered as 
change due to chance and what constitutes significant change. The above 
mentioned problems would require an extension of the scope of the present 
project. 


Conflict and the Role Pattern for Self- and Child Description 
in Treatment 

In discussing score constellations for the family, we would like to stress 
the fact that juxtaposition of scores for the father, the mother and the 
child does not represent actual interaction. However, insofar as our patients’ 
verbalizations provide the basis for diagnosis and prognosis, the score con- 
stellations do constitute clues about potential interaction in the family. 

We expected that the role patterns for the families in our sample would 
show incongruity with cultural norms. The definition of culture values is 
a major research project in its own right. For the purpose of this study we 
used, as a first approximation, the writer’s own hunches as to culturally 
acceptable role patterns and found that the parents showed a reversal of 
roles in that the mothers had lower scores than the fathers in the positive 
passive area and that they were more rejecting of their children. Incon- 
gruity with the writer's own assumptions about cultural norms was also 
shown in that fathers and mothers showed least difference in their concern 
with active expression of hostility. Such similarity was thought to have 
pathogenic implications. 

A second criterion of cultural norms for our parent population consisted 
in an estimate of what might be acceptable to fathers and mothers. This 
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showed that hostile relations ranked as less acceptable than friendly ones 
and that the parent’s self-description in treatment was indeed incongruous 
with our staff’s estimate of what might be acceptable to them. 

Our findings concerning intrinsic personality conflict support the hypoth- 
esis that incongruity with cultural norms and conflict within the person 
are related. Men and women showed least difference in describing them- 
selves as given to active expression of hostility. Husbands and wives tend 
each to have intrinsic conflict about this area of relationship. They tend 
to reject themselves most in hostile roles. The discomfort produced by 
reversal of culturally accepted roles may well be related to the fact that 
women tend to reject themselves more frequently in positive passive roles 
than men, and that they tend to experience more intensive ambivalence 
in relations involving their active participation. 

That the marital partnerships in our sample rest on a rather insecure 
basis is suggested not only by incongruity with acceptable cultural roles but 
also by the fact that husband and wife tend to suffer from equally pervasive 
conflict. Our findings suggest that individuals may use the early phase of 


therapy as a means of “working-on” conflicts and resolving feelings of am- 
bivalence. 


Defenses 


The use of that part of the Q technique which consists in a forced 
choice card sort as a defense-arousing situation was justified by a very high 
correlation between the parents’ self sort and the therapists’ estimate of 
what might be acceptable to them. Our findings suggest that data from such 
test situations is indeed more revealing of the individual’s social facade than 
of his self. Comparison of self-description in the confiding situation of 
treatment and in the Q self sort supports this hypothesis. Furthermore, a 
tendency to deny conflict-laden relations in the defense-arousing situation 
was demonstrated. Insofar as positive relations are concerned, this denial 
was more prevalent the more “unusual” the conflict. One might well specu- 
late whether defensive denial becomes more necessary because the individual 
feels more isolated. 

We expected that the parents’ description of the child would reveal 
defensive mechanisms such as projection of conflict-laden characteristics, or 
denial of characteristics incongruous with neurotic needs and wishes. The 
father showed marked conflict in the area of negative active relations in 
terms of the culturally incongruous similarity between his and the mother’s 
scores, in that he rejected himself most and was also most inconsistent in 
evaluating himself in this area. This vulnerability was further shown by the 
fact that his self sort scores were inversely related to his self-description in 
treatment for active expression of hostility. Evidence for the father’s need 
to project these characteristics onto the child was found in the presence of 
correlation between his self- and child description and the absence of corre- 
lation between his self-description and the child’s self-description. - 
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We found that the mothers tended to have more severe conflict than the 
fathers in active participation in relationships. It is possible that the presence 
of correlation between their self- and child description and the absence 
of correlation between the child’s self-description and their own self-descrip- 
tion is related to projection of intrinsic conflict around the dimension of 
activity. It may also be the expression of a neurotic wish for her son to “be 
a better man than she.” Such an interpretation is supported by the mother’s 
responses in the area of positive passive relations, where she denied the 
existence of a relationship between her own and the child’s dependency 
needs, although the existence of that relationship was demonstrated when 
we compared self-description in treatment by mothers and children. 

In summary, patient families for the early phase of treatment showed 
great complexity of interrelationships in the role pattern of the family. 
Despite the fact that we used a relatively large number of variables, our 
definitions of conflict and our observations concerning defense mechanisms 
must be considered approximations. and partial approaches only to an 
empirical test of the concepts which are so widely used in the study of 
human relations. Our results so far have confirmed some hypotheses about 
conflict and defenses in interpersonal relations and we hope that the method 
described in this paper will eventually become a tool for more systematic 
and detailed observation of family relations. 


APPENDIX I 


SAMPLE OF CATEGORIZED MATERIAL 


Question: How does John (first-born child) feel about Jim (second-born child) ? 


Answer: (He won't join)7 And... or he will verbalize very specifically, 
(“You're giving Him too much attention,”) 2 which is true. And, on the 
camping trip his observation was . . . what was it . . . sometimes he uses 
language that just [amazes me] 3. The idea again was that (we never do 
anything for John) 4 which really is not justified. [And I'd say, “guess we 
didn’t, guess we haven’t gone camping,” and mention a few things we have 
done . . . we haven’t done that and that] 5 and after each one he'd say, 
(“Yes, you did, yes, you did”) 6 and this is always in kind of a joking 
way * so it wasn’t particularly deep we felt and apparently . . . John can 
(register his dissatisfaction quickly) 7, it doesn’t have to well up inside 
and he has to mope about it, and again [he sees it pretty fast and accu- 
rately] 8 [He (plays with Jim quite constructively) 9] 10 We've let him 
(carry him around) 11 since he was, oh, I suppose a week or two weeks old, 
and held our breath and our hearts just pounded* .. . ; 


Key: [ ] indicates statement about father’s self-description. 


(_) indicates statement about father’s child description. 


* indicates statements denoting an interpersonal process or experience 
- which cannot be classified by means of categories used here.. 


Italic numbers refer to unit number for rating. 
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Father's Self Child 

Unit Category Description Description Intensity Evaluation 
1 __ Resists (pass.) X 1 Rejecting 
2 Accuses xX 2 Accepting 
Admires 3 Accepting 
4 Accuses x 3 Rejecting 
5 Demands x 2 Accepting 
6 = Agrees x 2 Accepting 
7 Hates (pass.) xX 2 Accepting 
8 Praises xX 2 Accepting 
9  Cooperates Xx Accepting 
10 X 2 Accepting 
11 2 Accepting 


Supports Xx 


SAMPLE ScorE SHEET FOR FATHER OF JoHN SMITH aT T3 


Self-Description Child Description 
Categories Frequency + — Total % Frequency + — Total %, 


6 ll | 5.2 0 0} 0 
17 15] 7| 22 |10.4 1 2 2 | 2.0 
1 1 1 | 04 2 4 40 
| Eee 11 17 17 | 8.1 0 0} 0 


66 |31.2 6 11 11 {11.1 

| Appreciate ........ 8 14 14 | 66 0 0] 0 
| Cooperate 11 {221 | 22 8 | 16, | 16 {162 
1 1 1 | 0.4 0 0! 0 
6 12 12 57 3 6 | 6.1 
Gontorm 9 14, 4) 18] 85 4 8 8 | 8.1 


SanoaalS 


35 4} 62 {29.3 16 16} 22 |223 
123 _{194| 17| 211 |99.6 56 87| 12| 99 | 100 


+ signifies accepted statements. - 


—.signifies rejected statements. 


x 
Positive Active : 
Positive Passive 4 
Score .......]| 35 | 63] 4| 67 |31.6|] 15 | 30 30.4 q 
Compete .......... 0 0| 0 0 0 — 
2 2 2 | 0.9 3 4.0 
8 14 14 | 6.6 11 18} 4 22.2 
Negative Active 
10 16 16 | 7.5 19 30] 6 36.3 4 
9 13 13 | 6.2 3 5 5.1 
Complain ......... 16 30) 2) 32 |15.2 6 8.1 
4 6 6 | 28 0 0 
Retreat 5 | 9 9 | 42 9.1 
1 2} 0 0 
Negative Passive iq 
Score 
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APPENDIX II 


Tue Srructurep CLIinicaL INTERVIEW 


The third, the sixteenth and the thirtieth treatment session were arbitrarily 
selected points at which research procedures were applied. They were selected 
with reference to the clinic’s practice of brief psychotherapy. It seemed that 
periodic semi-structured sessions reviewing the father’s, the mother’s and the 
child’s feelings and functioning set at these intervals would enhance therapy or 
at any rate not obstruct treatment. 

The therapists were asked to review certain areas with each member of the 
family. They were given the following written instructions: 


Summary of Interview Outline for Adults and for Those Children for 
Whom the Story Interview Is Inappropriate* 


Nore.—Please ignore the order in which topics are listed here. Try to ensure 
that patients will feel free to broach these areas during the hour, but do not feel 
pressed to obtain an answer on every point. At end of interview please dictate 
your impressions, giving some description of the patient’s behavior (e.g. man- 
nerisms, indications of tension, etc.). 


1. Attitude to clinic, e.g., feeling re: treatment, progress, possible stigma in- 
volved. 

2. Perception of problem, ¢.g., relationship difficulty for self, or child’s be- 
havior problem. 

3. Family relationships: (a) parent’s own childhood, e.g., with father, moth- 
er, siblings; (4) current family relations, e.g., to marital partner, child, own 
parents and other significant relations in current picture; (c) sexual factors in 
family relations, e.g., early sex experiences, feelings re marital and extramarital 
experiences, feelings re birth of children, feelings re own sex appropriateness. 

4. Vocation, e.g., work experiences, future goals. 

5. Peer relations, ¢.g., with school mates, at work. 

6. The average day. This should be used to illustrate the patient’s current 
5 ala with important others (father, mother, marital partner, child, boss, 
etc.). 


APPENDIX III 


Tue Q Sort Procepure Usep 1n Tuts Stupy 


This is a rating procedure in which each parent was asked to describe himself 
and the child in terms of the 20 categories shown in Figure 1. For each of these 
categories three sentences were made up using the key words as shown. Thus, 
there were three cards for the category of Leading: “He controls others,” “He 
directs others” and “He leads others”; three cards for the category of Conforming: 
“He is obedient,” “He likes to do as others do” and “He conforms,” etc. 

A total of 60 such cards were used which could be arranged in four groups 
of 15 cards: the friendly positive active group; the friendly positive passive 
group; the hostile negative active group; the hostile negative passive group. 
These groups correspond to the quadrants shown in Figure 1. 

The cards were numbered and presented to each parent in standardized 
random order. Each parent was asked to rate each card on a nine-point scale 


* For young children this review was transposed into story form. 
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from “most descriptive” to “least descriptive” of himself and the child-patient. 
His rating was restricted by limiting him to a predetermined distribution of 
items. He could use only five cards as “most descriptive” and five as “least 
descriptive”; six as “next most descriptive” and six as “next least descriptive”; etc. 

In the administration of the test each parent was given standard test instruc- 
tions and a tally on which his rating was to be recorded. 
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PATTERNS AND LEVELS OF MATERNAL BEHAVIOR 


VauGHN J. CRANDALL and ANNE PREsTON 
The Fels Research Institute for the Study of Human Development 


Many environmental factors appear to play a part in the development 
of child behavior and personality. The relative importance of these factors 
and the specific manner in which they influence personality development are 
still, to a large extent, a matter of conjecture. It is generally assumed, 
however, that a major portion of a child’s socialization takes place during 
his early formative years in his daily interactions with various members of 
his family. Usually the child’s mother plays a particularly central role in 
this process. Until the child enters school, she spends more time with him ° 
than any other person and is primarily responsible for a major part of his 
early socialization. 

If personality development is viewed in terms of social learning ex- 
periences, what is learned will depend upon the behavior of the persons 
who play the role of socializer to the child. From this viewpoint, the study 
of maternal behavior patterns and maternal socialization techniques should 
substantially contribute to a more complete understanding of personality 
development. 

In the past, information concerning maternal behavior has primarily 
come from clinical observation and reports. In the last decade, however, 
several systematic research efforts have been directed toward the description 
and analysis of various aspects of maternal behavior. The construction and 
use of the Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales (PBRs) by Champney (3) 
represents one such effort to categorize and measure a relatively wide range 
of maternal behavior. This effort was made in the context of long-range 
longitudinal research. From the time of Champney’s original report in 1941 
until the present time, specially trained psychologists at the Fels Research 
Institute for the Study of Human Development, acting as Home Visitors, 
have routinely observed mother-child interactions in the families of the 
Fels longitudinal research population. Subsequent to each home visit, the 
Home Visitor has rated each mother’s maternal behavior on the 30 Fels 
Parent Behavior Rating Scales. A more detailed description of the Fels 
Home Visit Program and the PBR Scales may be found elsewhere (1, 2). 

The Parent Behavior Ratings (PBRs) have been analyzed for repre- 
sentative patterns of maternal behavior by several researchers. The ratings 
have been subjected to syndrome analysis by Baldwin et al. (1), to first 
order factor analyses by Baldwin et al. (2) and by Roff (7), and to a second 
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order factor analysis by Lorr and Jenkins (5). While these studies have 
aided in the identification and elucidation of the patterns of maternal behav- 
ior reflected in the PBR Scales, the generality of their findings has been 
limited by the fact that all of the analyses were performed on data gathered 
from one group of mothers. Whether Parent Behavior Ratings of another 
group of mothers by a different Home Visitor would produce similar pat- 
terns of maternal behavior remained an open question.’ One aim of the 
present study was to investigate this problem by comparing the maternal 
behavior patterns of a current group of Fels mothers with those patterns 
originally found by Baldwin e¢ al. in 1945 in an earlier group of Fels 
mothers. 

The current study was also concerned with a methodological problem 
confronting maternal behavior research. Research in this area employing 
in situ observations of overt maternal behavior requires a large expenditure 
of time and the use of highly trained personnel. Such research could be 
greatly simplified if maternal behavior data could be gathered through some 
form of interview, questionnaire or self-rating scale. In actual practice most 
studies of maternal behavior have relied on the latter data-gathering meth- 
ods, with the implicit assumption that the mothers’ reports were reasonably 
representative of their actual maternal behavior practices. No study of 
maternal behavior, to the present writers’ knowledge, has attempted to 
assess the relationships between overt and self-reported maternal behavior. 
In the present study this was investigated by comparing a Fels Home Vis- 
itor’s Parent Behavior Ratings of mothers’ overt maternal behavior with the 
mothers’ self-rating of this behavior. 


SusByEcts 


A group of 44 mothers, members of the regular Fels longitudinal re- 
search population, comprised the current mother sample of the present 
study. Like the total Fels research population, these mothers became mem- 
bers of the study by voluntary application. The sample consisted of women 
living in industrial centers, in small towns, and on farms in southwestern 


1 All Fels Home Visitors, including those used in Baldwin’s study and in the present 
investigation, have been experienced clinical psychologists. Each receives a special six- 
month training period at the Fels Institute before her ratings are recorded for research 
purposes. During this training period, the Home Visitor-in-training accompanies the 
regular Home Visitor on all visits. Subsequent to these visits, the Home Visitor-in-train- 
ing and the regular Home Visitor independently rate observed maternal behavior using 
the Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales. Discrepancies in ratings are discussed in respect 
to the cue-points of the scales and behavioral referents used in the rating process. The 
aim of this procedure is to produce homogeneous ratings among all Fels Home Visitors. 
Periodic tests of inter-rater reliabilities have indicated that inter-rater agreement has been 
consistently high. A more complete discussion of the Fels Home Visit Program and 
PBR inter-rater agreement can be found elsewhere (1, 2). 
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Ohio within a thirty mile radius of the Fels Institute. Table 1 gives the 
general characteristics of the sample. It can be seen that there was consider- 
able spread in the ages of the subjects with slightly over half of them being 
between 34 and 45 years of age. A preponderance of the subjects were 
mothers of two or three children. Full-scale Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Test scores indicated that the intellectual level of the group was considerably 
higher than national averages. So was their educational background. The 
Index of Status Characteristics developed by Warner et al. (9) was used 
to determine the socio-economic status of the subjects. A majority of the 
mothers belonged to the lower-middle socio-economic class. 


TABLE I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CURRENT MOTHER SAMPLE 
(N = 44) 


19 N Children N Social Class 


N 
140-144.. 1 
135-139.. 3 
8 

5 

7 


1 Lower upper ... 
4 8 Upper middle .. 
1 Lower middle .. 
5 Upperlower ... 
| 
5 
1 


130-134... 
125-129.. 
120-124.. 
115-119.. 11 
110-114.. 7 
Below110 2 


The characteristics of the early sample of Fels mothers, with which the 
above-described current sample of the Fels mothers was compared, were not 
described by Baldwin in any detail (1). However, since the criteria for 
selecting families to participate in the Fels Longitudinal Research Program 
have not changed in the past 10 years, it can be assumed that the two 
samples had essentially similar educational backgrounds, intellectual levels 
and socio-economic status. As an additional check, the present writers eval- 
uated all information in the Fels files pertaining to Baldwin’s sample. There 
was no evidence that the general characteristics of his sample differed from 
those of the current mother sample. 


PRocEDURE 


All of the Parent Behavior Ratings of the current mother sample were 
made by one Fels Home Visitor, an experienced clinical psychologist, who 
routinely visited each of the mothers in her home at least twice a year. Fol- 
lowing each visit, the Home Visitor wrote a detailed prose report of her 
observations of the mother-child interactions and rated the mother’s ma- 
ternal behavior on the 30 PBR Scales. 
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To minimize the distracting influences of the home setting, the mothers 
of the current mother sample were brought to the Fels Institute for their 
own ratings of their maternal behavior. Each mother was seen individually, 
the rating scales were explained to her, and she was left alone in a private 
office to make her ratings. 

Maternal behavior toward children from 2 through 10 years of age was 
studied. Whenever a mother had more than one child in this age range, 
she was asked to rate her maternal behavior toward one of her children. 
The child selected for this purpose was that child which best aided in pro- 
ducing a total sample of children equivalently representing each age level. 


The Rating Scales 


The Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales have been described in consid- 
erable detail elsewhere (2). Each scale contains a verbal description of the 
variable to be rated by the Home Visitor, descriptive cue-point phrases 
along a go-millimeter line, and a method for graphic subject-to-subject 
comparison. The total list of scales with their identifying numbers is as 
follows: 


1.1 Adjustment of home: well-adjusted — maladjusted . 

1.2 Activeness of home: active — inactive 

15 Discord in home: harmony — conflict 

1.6a Sociability of family: expansive — reclusive 

1.7 Coordination of household: coordinated — chaotic 

1.91 Child-centeredness of home: child-centered — child-subordinated 

2.11 Duration of contact with child: extensive — brief 

2.12 Intensity of contact: vigorous — inert 

3.11 Restrictiveness of regulations: freedom — restriction 

3.12 Readiness of enforcement: lax — vigilant 

3.13 Severity of actual penalties: mild — severe 

3.14 Justification of policy: arbitrary — rational 

3.15 Democracy of policy: dictatorial — democratic 

3.16 Clarity of policy: vague — clear 

3.17 Effectiveness of policy: unsuccessful — successful 

3.18 Disciplinary friction: concordant — contentious 

3.21 Quantity of suggestion: non-suggesting — suggesting 

3.22 Coerciveness of suggestion: optional — mandatory 
Accelerational attempt: retardatory — acceleratory 
Babying: withholds help — overhelps 
Protectiveness: exposing — sheltering 
Readiness of criticism: uncritical — critical 
Direction of criticism: disapproval — approval 
Readiness of explanation: thwarts curiosity — satisfies curiosity 
Solicitousness for child’s welfare: nonchalant — anxious 

.2. Acceptance of child: rejection — devotion 
Understanding of child’s problems: keen — obtuse 
Emotionality toward child: objective — emotional 
.3° Affectionateness toward child: hostile — affectionate 

Rapport with child: isolation — close rapport 
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The mothers rated themselves on the Mother Self Rating Scales (MSRs) 
which were specially constructed for the present study. These MSR Scales 
paralleled 24 of the PBR Scales. Each MSR Scale contained a title indicating 
the nature of the maternal behavior variable to be rated and a go-millimeter 
line below that title. At either end of the line were sentences describing the 
extremes of the variable represented by the line. The mother was asked 
to check that point on the line which best represented her behavior. 

Before the MSR Scales were administered to the subjects of the present 
study, the scales were pretested on a small group of mothers who were 
not members of the current mother sample. Ambiguous descriptive titles 
and endpoint sentences were replaced by ones which were clear to all sub- 
jects in this pretest group. 

The following are two examples of PBR Scales and their companion 
MSR Scales. PBR Scale 4.1, Babying, which ran from “withholds help” to 
“overhelps,” had a parallel MSR Scale, Amount of Help. The descriptive 
endpoint sentences for this scale were: “I generally help —— with his 
activities and problems even when he could handle them himself” and 
“I usually let —— deal with his own activities and problems even when 
they are difficult for him.” PBR Scale 3.22, Coerciveness of Suggestion, 
which ran from “optional” to “mandatory,” had a companion MSR Scale, 
Importance of Suggestion. The endpoint sentences of this scale were: “I feel 
that it is up to —— whether he accepts my suggestions or not” and “I expect 
— to accept and carry through my suggestions when I make them.” . 


Resutts AND Discussion 


Comparison of Maternal Behavior Patterns of Two Samples of Mothers 

The maternal behavior patterns of the current group of Fels mothers 
were compared with those of an earlier sample of Fels mothers reported by 
Baldwin et al. in 1945. Baldwin identified three major patterns of maternal 
behavior in his sample which he called acceptance of the child, indulgence, 
and democracy. His acceptance syndrome was composed of the following 
PBR variables: 1.91 child-centeredness, 3.17 effectiveness of policy, 3.18 non- 
disciplinary friction, 5.2 direction of criticism (approval), 7.2 acceptance 
of child, 8.3 affectionateness toward child, and 8.4 rapport with child. His 
indulgence syndrome contained the following variables: 1.91 child-centered- 
ness, 2.11 duration of contact, 2.12 intensity of contact, 4.1 general babying, 
4.2 general protectiveness, 7.1 solicitousness for welfare, and 7.2 acceptance 
of child. His democracy syndrome had these variables: 3.11 non-restrictive- 
ness of regulations, 3.14 justification of policy, 3.15 democracy of policy, 
3.16 clarity of policy, 3.22 non-coerciveness of suggestions, 5.2 direction of 


criticism (approval), 6.1 readiness of explanation, and 8.1 understanding 
of the child. 
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Baldwin used the syndrome analysis method of Sanford et al. (8) to 
identify these three major patterns of maternal behavior. In Baldwin’s 
analysis all variables which correlated .60 or more with each other were 
placed in one group. When such groups contained variables which correlated 
with variables in other groups .40 or more, though not necessarily .60, these 
groups were sometimes combined to form a larger group. The ultimate 
decision concerning the inclusion of any variable in a group was based on 
clinical judgment. As Baldwin noted, this method could produce syndromes 


TABLE 2 


CLUSTERS OF MATERNAL BEHAVIOR OBTAINED FROM 
CURRENT FELS MOTHER SAMPLE 


Clusters of Variables Intercorrelations 


Affection 83 84 
8.3 affectionateness 79 
8.4 rapport 
5.2 direction of criticism (approval) 

2.12 intensity of contact 

Protective 
babying 
4.2 protectiveness 
7.1 solicitousness 
1.91 child-centeredness 


Coactive control 3.14 3.15 
3.14 justification of policy ga 
3.15 democracy of policy be 
6.1 readiness of explanation 
8.1 understanding 


Coercive control 


3.12 readiness of enforcement 
3.13 severity of penalties 
3.22 coerciveness of suggestion 


which contained any number of variables, varying degrees of correlation 
might exist between the syndromes, and a variable might appear in more 
than one syndrome. Such a method, in spite of its flexibility and possible 
heuristic value, makes the comparison of two sets of data difficult. In the 
present study, the results of Baldwin’s syndrome analysis of the early 
mother sample data were compared with patterns of maternal behavior 
identified in the current mother sample through cluster analysis. In addi- 
tion, Baldwin’s intercorrelation matrix of the earlier mother sample ratings 
(1, pp. 12-13) was also submitted to cluster analysis so that the data of the 
two samples could be more directly compared. In these cluster analyses, a 
variable was included in a cluster if it correlated .60 or more with all other 
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variables in that cluster but did not correlate above .60 with more than 
one variable in any other cluster. An acceptable cluster was required to 
contain three or more variables. 

The cluster analyses were based on McCall T-scored data and all corre- 
lations were Pearson r’s. : 

Table 2 summarizes the patterns of maternal behavior identified by 
the cluster analysis of the current mother sample data. 

When Table 2 is compared with Baldwin’s syndromes of maternal 
behavior, it is evident that the syndrome analysis of the early mother 
sample, with its more liberal criterion, allowed more variables to appear 
in each maternal behavior pattern. In spite of the differences in the methods 


TABLE 3 


CLUSTERS OF MATERNAL BEHAVIOR OBTAINED FROM 
BALDWIN’S SAMPLE 


Clusters of Variables 


Affection 


Protective* 


Coactive control 314. 305 
3.14 justification of policy .............. 
3.15 democracy of policy ............... 
3.22 non-coercive suggestion ............ a a 


6.1 readiness of explanation ............ 75 


* Not a legitimate cluster. 


of analysis, however, certain similarities appear. Three of the clusters from 
the current mother sample contained a core of PBR variables also found 
in the syndromes of the early mother sample. Baldwin’s syndrome of 
acceptance and the cluster labelled affection by the present writers both 
contained the PBR variables of affectionateness, rapport, and direction. of 
criticism (approval). Similarly, the indulgence and protective patterns of 
the two samples had the variables of protectiveness, babying and solicitous- 
ness in common. All variables found in the coactive control pattern of the 
current mother sample were present in the democracy pattern of the early 
mother sample. The most striking difference between the two sets of data 
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was the appearance of a fourth pattern in the current mother sample, 
coercive control, while no such pattern was identified in the early mother 
sample. 

Results of the present writers’ cluster analysis of Baldwin’s early mother 
sample can be seen in Table 3. 

An inspection of Tables 2 and 3 indicates a general similarity of ma- 
ternal behavior patterns for the two samples of mothers. Both samples had 
an affection cluster with affectionateness and rapport as central variables. 
The affection cluster of the current mothers was slightly broader than that 
of the early mother group. Both samples had a coactive control cluster in 
which the variables of justification of policy, democracy of policy, under- 
standing, and readiness of explanation appeared. The coactive control 
cluster was slightly broader in the early mother data. 

Some evidence of protective maternal behavior clustering was found 
in both groups of subjects. However, the protective behavior of the early 
mother group did not produce a legitimate cluster according to the criteria 
used. The correlation between babying and solicitousness was less than .60. 

It should be noted that the present writers’ cluster analysis of Baldwin’s 
data, like Baldwin’s syndrome analysis of that data, produced no coercive 
control cluster such as that found in the current mother sample. Thus, 
this major difference in maternal behavior patterns appears to be due to 
intrinsic differences between the two samples. With this one exception, 
however, the maternal behavior patterns of these two groups of middle-class 
mothers could be said to be fairly similar. Whether greater differences in 
maternal behavior would be found in groups of mothers with radically 
dissimilar socio-economic backgrounds awaits further research. Until such 
research is done, generalizations based on PBR studies such as those found 
in McClelland’s (6) and Cattell’s (4) books on personality must be clearly 
limited to the maternal behavior of middle-class mothers. 


Relationship between Home Visitor's Ratings and Mothers’ Ratings 


The Home Visitor’s ratings based on her observations of the mothers’ 
behavior with their children were compared with the mothers’ own ratings 
of their maternal behavior. Table 4 presents the correlations between these 
two sets of ratings. 

The variables in Table 4 have been arranged in certain groups. The 
identified maternal behavior patterns of affection, protectiveness, coactive 
control and coercive control are the maternal behavior patterns found in 
the previously-described cluster analysis of the PBRs of the current mother 
sample. Concerning the other maternal behavior patterns, the variables 
called effectiveness of control were placed together because, while they did 
not constitute a legitimate cluster, they were all significantly intercorrelated. 
Clarity of policy correlated .55 with effectiveness of policy and —.81 with 
disciplinary friction, while effectiveness of policy correlated —.59 with dis- 
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ciplinary friction. Similarly, adjustment of the home and overt discord in 
the home were placed together because they correlated —.74. The miscel- 
laneous variables were essentially unrelated to any variable in the groups 
and to each other. 


TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN HOME VISITOR’S AND MOTHERS’ RATINGS OF 
MATERNAL BEHAVIOR IN THE CURRENT MOTHER SAMPLE 


Identified Maternal Behavior Patterns Other Maternal Behavior Patterns 
PBR Variables PBR Variables 


Affection Effectiveness of control 


8.3 affectionateness ........ 59 01 3.6 clarity of policy ........ 40 01 
8.4 rapport ............... 33-05 3.17 effectiveness of policy ... .48 .01 
5.2 oe of criticism ... .45 .01 Adjustment of Home 

Protectiveness 1.1 adjustment of home .... .52 .01 
12 NS 1.5 overt discord in home .. 59 .01 


4.2 protectiveness ......... 26 NS 
7.1 solicitousness .......... 


Coactive control 


‘315 democracy of policy’... 23 Ng _Miscellancous PBR Variables rp 
6.1 readiness of explanation . .21 NS or 
8.1 understanding ......... —.13 NS _ 1.6a sociability of home ...... 08 NS 


é 1.91 child-centeredness of home .04 NS 
Coercive control 3.11 restrictiveness of regulations .19 NS 
3.12 readiness of enforcement .23 NS 3.21 quantity of suggestion .... .30 .05 
3.13 severity of penalties .... .33 .05 3.3  accelerational attempt ....—.16 NS 


Table 4 indicates only moderate agreement between the mothers’ self- 
ratings and the Home Visitor’s ratings of the mothers’ overt behavior. In 
none of the 24 parallel sets of. ratings was as much as half of the variance 
held in common. Data gathered by these two methods were clearly not 
interchangeable. There is no evidence to suggest, for example, that the 
simpler data-gathering method of maternal self-ratings could be substituted 
for the more time-consuming observational ratings. On the other hand, the 
two sets of ratings were not completely unrelated. Almost half of the 
correlations were significant beyond the .05 level of confidence. In addition, 
it appears that the amount of agreement between the two kinds of ratings 
was, to some degree, dependent on the area of maternal behavior under 
consideration. In certain areas, correlations were consistently high; in 
other areas, correlations were consistently low. In the areas of affection, 
effectiveness of control and home adjustment all correlations except one 
were significant beyond the .o1 level with that exception significant at the 
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.05 level. In contrast, in the protective, coactive control and coercive control 
areas, all correlations were either non-significant or barely reached the .05 
level of confidence.” 

To the degree that the findings on the comparability of the two dete 
gathering methods can be generalized, they add a note of caution for ma- 
ternal behavior research. Studies of maternal behavior have employed a 
variety of data-gathering methods including observational ratings, inter- 
views, questionnaires and self-ratings. Since the results of such research 
are inextricably bound to their data collection methods, results obtained by 
one method may be considerably different from those obtained by other 
methods. Until more research has been done on the comparability of data 
obtained by various methods, the lack of knowledge in this area places 
obvious limitations on the scope of the theoretical generalizations which 
can be made on the basis of present maternal behavior research. 


SUMMARY 


The Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales have been analyzed by several 
researchers for representative patterns of maternal behavior. The results of 
these studies have been used as the basis for theoretical discussions of ma- 
ternal behavior in recent books on personality. The generality of the find- 
ings of these studies and of the theoretical discussions based on them have 
been limited by the fact that all of the analyses were performed on data 
gathered from one group of middle-class mothers. Whether Parent Behavior 
Ratings of another group of middle-class mothers would produce similar 
patterns of maternal behavior remained an open question. This was investi- 
gated in the present study. With the exception of one maternal behavior 
pattern, a general similarity of maternal behavior patterns was found in 
the two groups. 

The study also compared a psychologist’s ratings of mothers’ overt 
materna! behavior with the mothers’ self-ratings of this behavior. Moderate 
agreement was found between the two sets of ratings. There was some 
evidence that the amount of agreement was dependent upon the area of 
maternal behavior under consideration. 


2 The study was not designed to determine why there was good agreement between 
the Home Visitor’s ratings and the mothers’ self-ratings in some areas but not in others. 
Several recent studies have demonstrated that the amount of such agreement may be 
a function of the desirability of the behavior under consideration. There was no clear-cut 
evidence that this was a factor in the present study. For example, each mother, subse- 
quent to her self-ratings, was required to designate the end-points of each scale repre- 
senting desirable and undesirable behavior. In spite of the fact that over 90 per cent of 
the mothers agreed on the desirable ends of all scales for the affection and coactive control 
variables, the mothers’ self-ratings were spread throughout the total range of these scales. 
Yet all correlations between self-ratings and Home Visitor’s ratings were significant for 
the affection variables while none was significant for the coactive control variables. 
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PARENTAL RESPONSE TO CONCEPTS OF PARENT- 
ADOLESCENT RELATIONSHIPS 


Vivian Briccs and Lois R. ScHutz 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


Modern family life appears to be making a transition from the tradi- 
tionally patriarchal form to one with more democratic trends. Some authori- 
ties advance the opinion that this transition is a result of changes in the 
activities, beliefs and desires of people today and the relationships of men, 
women and children to one another. These changes appear to have brought 
confusion and conflict as some families have felt the impact of the new 
ways of thinking and acting against the old accepted customs. To a great 
extent, the tension and friction thus created have been between older and 
younger members of families and communities. These were factors which 
stimulated interest in investigating parental response to these changes and 
their effect upon parent-adolescent relationships as they pertain to Kansas 
families. The study was undertaken primarily to discover the attitudes and 
opinions of a group of parents and to compare these with concepts of family 
life as presented in current professional writing. Comparisons also were 
studied of the responses of the fathers with those of the mothers. The areas 
included in the study were: authority and discipline; family relationships; 
adolescent independence; allowances and family money; problems of be- 
havior and moral belief; and personal development. 


SuBJECTs AND ProcEDURE 


The subjects of the study were 25 sets of rural parents with adolescent 
sons and/or daughters. All but three of the families lived on farms and 
derived all or a major portion of their incomes from their farms. The ages 
of the parents ranged from 40 to 55 with a wide range in socio-economic 
level. The range in family composition was from one child to five children. 

‘Each of the 25 homes was visited by the investigator at which time the 
parents checked the list of 100 statements in the above mentioned areas of 
parent-adolescent relationships. The respondents were asked to indicate 
their agreement, disagreement, or uncertainty in regard to each item. State- 
ments from authorities in the field of family life who were currently writing 
or lecturing were accepted as the basis for comparison of the parental re- 
sponses (see References). These statements made up the “key” against 
which these parental responses were checked. Since agreement between 
parents would seem to be a significant factor toward a happy home atmos- 
phere, the areas in which the fathers and mothers gave identical responses 
were considered as important as agreement with the key. 
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REsuLts 


Authority and Discipline 

There were, in the check list, seven statements which were concerned 
with exploring the attitudes of the parents toward autocratic and authori- 
tarian family relationships as contrasted with democratic relationships. A 
definite trend was evidenced toward parental understanding of adolescent 
development and of harmonious parent-adolescent relationships. This was 
indicated in the agreement among 22 sets of parents that “Teen-agers want 
parental guidance.” 

The statement on which there was the greatest disagreement on the 
part of both fathers and mothers with the concepts of the authorities was, 
“The father should be the head of the family.” Twenty-three of the mothers 
and 20 of the fathers indicated agreement with this statement, contrary to 
the accepted concept in current professional writing. Even though the par- 
ents disagreed with this concept of the accepted authorities, it is of interest 
to note the degree to which the parents were in accord with each other. 

This finding is consistent with the writing of Davis (1) relative to the 
pattern of rural families. Also, McCord’s study (9) of 379 college freshmen, 
who had graduated from Kansas high schools, showed 72 per cent of the 
girls and 81 per cent of the boys in agreement that the father should be the 
head of the family. Elder (5) concluded from her study of 32 Iowa fathers 
that: 


The traditional conception of the family holds that the father is the head 
of the house. . . . Today these values are being discarded by those who are 
creating developmental families, based on inter-personal relations of mutual 
affection, companionship and understanding, with a recognition of individ- 
ual capabilities, desires, and needs for the development of each member of 
the family, be he father, mother, or child (p. 98). 


Responses to statements regarding discipline and obedience suggested 
more authoritarian attitudes on the part of the father than on the part of 
the mother. Twenty mothers and only 15 fathers expressed disagreement 
with the statement, “The father should be the disciplinarian in the home.” 
Twelve fathers and only four mothers agreed with the statement that “Chil- 
dren should be taught to obey without question.” Many writers suggest 
that obedience is not a goal of democratic families but rather that there 
should be guidance toward self-discipline. Folsom (6) states that democracy 
does not mean “laissez faire” nor the absence of all discipline and punish- 
ment, but that obedience is valued as a necessary means to an end. This 
opinion is consistent with that of 21 sets of parents who indicated that 
they belived that “After having been warned, teen-agers should take re- 
sponsibility for their acts.” Fifteen sets of parents were in agreement that 
“The main reason for juvenile delinquency is that parents are not strict 
enough.” 
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Family Relationships 

The area of relationships of family members was explored at greater 
length in this study. There were 31 statements pertinent to the areas of 
relationships between the parent and the adolescent son and/or daughter. 
These statements were concerned with the attitudes within the home as 
well as with the way in which parents and adolescents regard one another. 

These parents were agreed on several points: “One of the most impor- 
tant sources of happiness is a good family life”; “There should be a mutual 
sharing of work and play within the family”; and “The family council 
should be used in making decisions which involve the whole family.” There 
was marked agreement that the entire family should be included in deci- 
sions which affect all the members. These are encouraging signs for the 
future of the American family. The great number of parents in the group 
who agreed with the statement that “Understanding children helps in 
understanding adults” sounds an optimistic note on future human rela- 
tionships. 

Sibling and peer relationships were explored in such statements as 
“Jealousy between children in the same family is to be expected”; ““Teen- 
agers find it easier to confide in a friend than in their parents”; or, in mat- 
ters of socially acceptable behavior, “Adolescents regard the opinions of 
their parents more highly than those of their friends.” Agreement with 
accepted or current concepts in this area was in all cases low but fairly 
consistent differences between parents appeared: More fathers agreed re- 
garding sibling behavior whereas more mothers agreed regarding peer 
relationships. 

An interesting area of disagreement with the “key” is revealed by the 
fact that 18 sets of parents did not consider that “Boys in the family are 
allowed more privileges than girls.” There is almost even division among 
these 25 sets of parents that “Parents are more strict with their older 
children than with the younger ones.” 

Statements reflecting self-criticism showed these parents to be rather 
severe with themselves. Three-fourths of the group considered that “Parents 
are too generous with criticism and too stingy with praise,” whereas slightly 
less than half of the group stated that “Raeeats expect too much of their 
children.” 


Adolescent Independence 


Twenty statements were designed to explore parental attitudes toward 
adolescent independence. There was no statement on which there was com- 
plete parental accord.byt the high number of responses in agreement with 
the authorities indicated that these parents recognized adolescents’ desire 
to be independent gT 'wenty sets of parents agreed that “It is normal for 
adolescents to want to be independent of parental control.” At the same 
time, responses to, several statements showed that the parents recognized that 
the teen-agers needed = Twenty-four sets of parents did not believe 
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that “Teen-agers should have the family car whenever they want it” or that 
“A thirteen-year-old girl should be permitted to date steady.” Seventeen 
sets of parents were of the opinion that “Teen-agers need courses in Family 
Living.” A high degree of positive response to statements concerned with 
preparation for marriage was noted: Twenty-three sets of parents considered 
that “It is important that parents meet the daughter’s boy friends.” Only one 
father did not agree that “It is important that an engaged couple know 
each other’s parents.” 

The high degree of positive response to statements in this area seemed 
to indicate that great value was being placed upon good family relation- 
ships. Such an opinion was further confirmed by the response of 23 sets 
of parents who agreed that “Individuals from homes in which the parents 
are happily married are better marriage risks than those from broken 
homes.” Agreement of 16 sets of parents that “Parents should set a definite 
time for a person in the middle teens to return home from a date” may 
reflect a trend toward a more authoritarian attitude. It may, however, also 
reflect the sincere interest of many parents in helping their children learn 
acceptable limits to their social activities. 


Allowance and Family Money 


The 13 statements in the area of allowances and family money explored 
the parents’ attitudes toward the teen-ager and his relation to the family 


income as well as his guidance in money management and need for a feel- 
ing of self-confidence and independence as regards money. The responses 
in this area suggested a trend toward emphasis on money management 
conforming to an adult pattern rather than development of self-confidence 
and independence in the individual through learning from experience. It 
might well be questioned if development of independence and self-confi- 
dence is not encouraged and furthered when the adolescent has his own 
money to manage without dictation by his parents. Few parents agreed 
that “The teen-ager’s allowance should be large enough to cover his cloth- 
ing costs” but 15 mothers and seven fathers-indicated that “The sixteen- 
year-old should have the responsibility of selecting and paying for his own 
clothes.” Nineteen sets of parents and five more mothers agreed that ““Teen- 
agers cannot be trusted to make good selections in buying their clothes.” 

Authoritarian tendencies were suggested in the positive responses to 
such statements as “The teen-ager should report to his parents how he 
spends his allowance” and in negative responses to such statements as “A 
teen-ager has a right to his share of the family income.” Twenty-five sets 
of parents did not feel that “When teen-agers lived at home, they should 
give any money they earn to their parents.” 


Problems of Behavior and Moral Beliefs 


The greatest range of responses in this area was dase to ; the statement 
that “The person who feels the need to boss is not mature.” Responses fell 
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almost equally into the three categories of agreement, disagreement and 
uncertainty. Current literature and research stress the importance of social 
maturity and characteristic behavior patterns so that the variation in re- 
sponse is interesting. 

Fifteen sets of parents and five more fathers disagreed with the state- 
ment that “Parents should put teen-agers on their own and then expect the 
best of them.” This is not consistent with other responses to statements con- 
cerned with discipline. Twenty-one mothers and 22 fathers expressed the 
opinion that “After having been warned, teen-agers should take respon- 
sibility for their acts.” Parents’ disagreement with the above statement also 
was inconsistent with responses in the area of adolescent independence, 
particularly the statement regarding adolescents’ desire “to be independent 
of parental control.” In relation to this statement, the positive responses of 
18 sets of parents and three more fathers to the statement that “Parents 
should examine the teen-agers’ reading material” may also be examined. 
It would appear that these parents are not yet confident of their adolescent 
sons’ or daughters’ abilities in this area. On the other hand, the question 
arises: Does this suggest an authoritarian attitude and resistance toward 
allowing adolescent independence or does this reflect parent effort toward 
guidance to development of wholesome values and standards? 

The suggestion of a lack of assurance that the overt behavior of these 
youth will be socially acceptable might be noted in the high agreement that 
“Parents are overly concerned about the way their children’s behavior will 
look to the neighbors.” Throughout this section, parental responses to 
statements relating to certain aspects of the overt behavior of youth, when 
compared with responses to statements in preceding sections concerning 
attitudes, raised questions regarding the consistency which these parents 
show between their attitudes toward and actions with their children. For 
example, all mothers except one admitted that “Teen-agers could be trusted 
to make good selections in buying their own clothes”; however, when con- 
sidering money management, only seven mothers agreed that “The teen- 
agers allowance should be large enough to cover his clothing costs” and 
‘only 15 mothers agreed that “The sixteen-year-old should have the responsi- 
bility of selecting and paying for his own clothes.” 


Personal Development 


Only a few of the many important areas of personal development were 
explored in this study. These items might have been included in other 
sections of the study but for various reasons were grouped separately. 

Only nine statements were included to explore parents’ reactions to 
aspects of personal development. To seven of these nine, there was notice- 
able agreement of the parents with each other and with the “key” responses. 
Exceptions, however, were noted in two statements: The responses to the 
statement that “Success in school work must be stressed at all times” stiowed 
that 11 sets of parents agreed that this is necessary. Sixteen sets of parents 
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agreed to the second statement that “Teen-agers should attend the same 
church which their parents attend.” It may seem surprising that only 16 
sets of parents were in accord that “Teen-age is a period at which religious 
doubts occur.” There was almost unanimous agreement (24 fathers and 24 
mothers) that “Teen-agers feel more secure when their parents have a re- 
ligion they are sincerely trying to live.” 


Summary! 


In summary, it would appear from the responses that the majority of the 
parents interviewed had an understanding of the emotional needs and de- 
velopment of teen-agers. The responses in the six areas indicated both 
authoritarian and democratic trends. But the weight of the evidence of the 
trends toward increased democracy in parent-adolescent relationships seems 
to support the statement that the family is making a transition from the tra- 
ditional or authoritarian family to a more democratic family group. 
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